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LOUNGES and GALLEYS 


TO INDIVIDUAL AIRLINE REQUIREMENTS 


DC-6 and DC-7 
LOUNGE UNITS typical 
of those designed, engineered, 
and installed by AiResearch 
Aviation Service for some 
of the world’s leading airlines, 
including American, Pan 





American, Swissair, Braniff, 
KLM, Panagra, CPA and 


Japan. Berthable and curved 





lounges are fabricated on a 
production basis by highly 


experiem ed personnel. 
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GALLEY installation in DC-6, fabricated to 
customer specifications. All galley and buffet units 
are made of lightweight materials and can 
withstand loads up to 12 G’s. Equipment may 
include electric ranges, broiler and oven units, 
refrigerators, dry ice storage, liquid 

containers and coffee makers. 


AiResearch Aviation Service Company does complete 
design, engineering, fabrication, static-testing 
and installation in our own facilities 


We will meet all specifications for your airplanes’ largest four engine transport, insuring an uninter- 
lounges and galleys. Requirements as to design. rupted schedule of installations under all weather 
beauty, durability, capacity, weight and space conditions. 

limitations and delivery dates can be assigned with Also under the same roof are complete engineer- 
confidence to the experienced personnel at ing facilities and sheet metal, fabric, wood and 
AiResearch Aviation Service. machine shops. We operate to customer specifica- 


Our facilities can easily handle all projects. We tions and will do any or all original planning as 


have more than 150,000 square feet of floor space. 
Each of our four bays can completely enclose the Your inquiries are invited. 


required. 


THE CORPORATION 
AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. » Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 


Conversion and Modification + Custom Interiors + Electrical and Instrument + Radio and Electronics + Engineering Service + Turn-Around Service 












































a sight on an airfield 
as familiar as a wind sock! | 


It’s a fact that a corporate or private aircraft 
operator would have difficulty making a day’s 
cross-country flight without encountering the 
Goodyear “Sign of Service.” 


For it is the sign of the largest and most com- 
plete service network serving civil aviation 
in the land. 


Each one of these signs marks the headquar- 
ters of an airport service center that is backed 
by the most reliable stock of top-quality air- 
craft parts and accessories — and manned by 
men who have built a long-standing reputa- 





Goodyear Aviation Products Distributors 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. Atlanta, Ga.—Chicago, Til. 


Dallas, Tex.—Glendale, Cal.—Miami, Fla.—Teterboro, N. J. 
AIR-PARTS INTERNATIONAL Burbank, Cal.—New York, N. Y. 


THE DON HORN COMPANY 
353 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORPORATION 
City Airport, Detroit 13, Michigan 
GENERAL AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo.—Houston, Tex.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
PO. Box 271, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 
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tion for fair play and expert workmanship. 


It’s a welcomed sight, this “Sign of Service” 
—the one more flying consumers rely on than 
any other! 

Reason? Reliability, parts availability, 
dependability. 

It’s that simple. That’s what a great reputa- 
tion is built upon! 

Wherever you fly, whenever you need a small 
part or a complete overhaul—taxi over to the 
“Sign of Service.” You can rely on the people 
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who put it there. 
SS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Wichita, Kans.—Tulsa, Okla.—Kansas City, Kans. 


VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES Minneapolis, Minn, 
Boston, Mass.—Washirgton, D. C.—Teterboro, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill.—Richmond, Va. 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


DENVER AIRPLANE SUPPLY 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, Colo. 


WASHINGTON AIRCRAFT & TRANSPORT CORPORATION 


Beeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington 
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TINY TOWN OR MIGHTY METROPOLIS EFsso is there... 
at 600 airports from Maine to Texas! Leave ii to those Esso Aviation 
Dealers ... to give your plane the knowing kind of service it needs to keep 
you right on schedule. With an Esso Aviation Credit Card (they’re easy 
to apply for), you can charge almost anything—including gasoline, oil and 
lubrication (you can’t beat those Esso Aviation products) and even tire 
and battery service, landing fees, overnight in-transit storage and minor 
emergency repairs. How’s that for a good deal? 
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FREE TO PILOTS! For your free Esso 
¥ Flight Calculator, handy guide in 
«> figuring True Course, Drift Angle 
and Ground Speed, be sure to see 
your nearest Esso Aviation Dealer. 
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MAN... 


why not 
alele)| 
dale 


moon? 


Nothing is impossible! 
The success you desire 
can be yours. 


YESTERDAY'S FANTASY, 
Today’s Reality! 


Space Ships, Outer World Satellites, 
these are subjects of common conversa- 
tion today —they were utterly fantastic 
ideas just a few years ago—and in the 
near future they will be as commonplace 
as the automobile is today 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE? 


The Engineer and the Scientist 


We here at Northrop Institute are proud 
of our many graduates who are part of 
today’s “shoot the moon” thinking. These 
men are happy and successful in their 
engineering careers ...in the fantastic 
world of aviation, electronics, missiles, 
and space science. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


You can join these successful engineers, 
more quickly than you realize. Remem- 
ber, Northrop trains you in just two short 
years. Think what this saving in time 
means to you, in dollars saved and extra 
dollars earned! Long before many others 
are out of school you can be well on your 
career-way in whatever phase of Aero- 
nautical Engineering you may choose to 
follow. 


Approved for veteran training 


| NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street. Inglewood |, California 


Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog. employment 
data. and schedule of class starting dates. | am interested in 
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| Master Aurcratt and Engine Mechanic 
_) det Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 


Age 


Zone _ State 
Veterans: Check here () tor Special Veteran Training information 
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MAILBOX —~ 


DENVER, USED PLANE MECCA 


I have just finished reading the Novem- 
ber issue of Fiyrne and in particular the 
article “Denver, Used Plane Mecca” 

Rather than the dismal picture Mr. 
Fairbanks has painted, the light two-place 
airpiane (used) is strictly a seller’s mar- 
ket and is snapped up immediately by 
local flyers and private pilots who have 
been waiting to secure something reason- 
able in price 

I think if you would interview any air- 
port manager or flight operator in the 
country, they will tell you that the prob- 
lem in the light two-place airplane rea- 
sonably priced ($800 to $2,000) field is not 
selling them, but trying to find one that 
is available. I have numerous inquiries 
every week for lower priced airplanes 
and when answering that I don’t know of 
any at the moment, the reply is “That's 
what I'm told at every airport I visit.’ 

Sxetsy B. Hayserc, Mcr 
Skybirds, Municipal Airport 
Carroll, Iowa 


PARACHUTING FROM ALTITUDE 


In answer to your “Mailbox” letter from 
John H. Hdgson, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia (October issue), requesting in- 
formation on parachuting from altitude, 
the information desired is included in a 
report from the Flight Test Engineering 
Division, Human Factors Branch, dated 
18 November 1954, and titled “Notes on 
High Altitude Bailout.” The report should 
be available from the office of Maj. Dur- 
ward E. Timmons, USAF, Ass’t. Chief, 
Human Factors Branch, Edwards Air 
Force Base, Edwards, Calif., since Major 
Timmons authored same. 

Genet VERBRUGGE 
Lancaster, Calif. 


@ Thanks for this information. We are 
sure Mr. Hodgson will welcome it as will 
other Fry1nc readers who are interested 
in this subject—ED 


ORCHID OF THE MONTH 


I had a most pleasant experience re- 
cently which I would like to gratefully 
acknowledge. 

I landed at the Perkiomen Valley Air- 
port, Collegeville, Pa. where I was to 
have been met by some friends . . . after 
a 10- or 15-minute wait during which I 
tried to communicate with my friends by 
telephone, the operators of the airport of- 
fered the use of their jeep. Of course, I 
accepted gratefully, but to my amazement 
when I returned to the airport and offered 
to pay for this service, I was politely told 
there was no charge. 


To Mr. and Mrs. William Platt, I vote 
the orchid of the month for their courtesy 
and, in my humble judgment, a substan- 
tial contribution to the field of aviation 

ALBERT RATHBLOTT 
Counsellor at Law 
Camden, N. J. 


AUTOMOBILES TOO DANGEROUS 


For the past five years I have beer 
Safety Director for the Laredo AFB here 
in Texas . About two and a half years 
ago I had a head-on collision in my 
automobile. Fortunately, there were no 
injuries. But this and 
the fact that so many occu! 
caused me to do something about it. I 
bought an airplane and, during the past 
two and a half years, have logged over 
250 hours, have passed my commercial 
written test and hope to get my commer: 
cial ticket soon. I am 34 years old, enjoy 


serious accident, 


every day 


flying thoroughly and recommend it t 
any person who wants a safer, quicker 
and more enjoyable way to travel. 

My son, aged 17 August, 

passed his Private pilot’s test on his birth- 
day, the 28th. He started taking lessons 
from a recognized instructor and made 
his first solo on his 16th birthday. 
He is now working toward his commer- 
cial and also wants to get an instrument 
rating. His greatest ambition is to be an 
airline pilot. 

This letter is written in the interest of 
aviation promotion, especially in the age 
group of my son (above) and those in 
my age group who may think they are 
too old to start something different. 

Harotp W. Woop 


years last 


Laredo, Tex 


PRAISE FOR WEST YELLOWSTONE 


As an enthusiastic reader of Fiyinc 
magazine I would like to recommend the 
excellent airfield and services available 
for private pilots at West Yellowstone in 
Montana. 

Briefly, the situation is this: Mr. Otis 
A. Kahus took over management of this 
(Continued on page 8) 
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LOWEST FARE 
NONSTOP 

NEW YORK-LOS ANGELES 
ON THE DC-7 


AMERICA’S FASTEST AIRLINER | 


. a 


Only on American’s famous 
Royal Coachman can you fly 


















nonstop on the DC *7 between 
New York and Los Angeles for 
$99! The DC*7 is America’s 
fastest airliner and the Royal 
Coachman, America’s first and 


RICAN AIRLINES ; ‘ foremost luxury aircoach service. 


There’s a choice of convenient 


THE 
ROYAL daily flights and you're welcome 

: to use American’s “Go Now 

COACHMAN » —Pay Later” Plan. 


DC-7 NONSTOP 


New York to Los Angeles 
Lv. 87) 9:30 am, 12:30 am_=s Ar. (Pst) 3:15 pm, 6:15 am 





Los Angeles to New York 
Lv. (PST) 8:30 am, 8:30 pm—only 7 hrs., 15 mins. 


“AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


CAmer was « 
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AMBITION 


COMES 


SUCCESS 


. when your ombition is a life in aviation 


and your qualification is a nationally re- 
spected degree in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing Design from Embry-Riddle. The coupon 
below is your first step. 


You'll study at world-famous Embry-Riddle 

. « just two short years in the heart of 
aviation-land, Miami, Florida. And your 
ambition will be recognized by a secure 
life in aviation. Complete information 
awaits, write now! 


TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G.!. BILLS 


seseeeee= MAIL THIS COUPON *=---*-"5 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dept. 88 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute 
Miami 30, Florida 

Plecse send me complete information on 


Aeronautical Engineering Design, without 
cost or obligation. 





lam a (check one) VeteranD Non-veteran 


@ | heated t hh dd dtd dedlteitel | 


MAILBOX 


(Continued from page 6) 


more or less municipally-owned airport 
over a year ago. He has provided exce! 
lent tie-downs which are necessary where 
high winds are frequent. Gasoline is 
available to all pilots at Kahus’ cost. It is 
only necessary to fly over the town once 
and land at the field and this gentleman 
will meet you at the field and take you 
into town. If you wish to rent a car, he 
will make provision for it. He will also 
make hotel reservations for you either 
inside the Park, or outside. 

The landing strip, a mile long and hard 
surfaced, is naturally at high altitude and 
pilots should be warned to try to arrive 
before noon and to take off as early as 
possible in the morning after sunup. The 
strip is within three miiles of the west 
entrance of the Park. Anyone coming to 
this area from the south could fly on the 
Omunirange to Pocatello, and the south leg 
of the range station at Twin Falls to Twin 
Falls, Idaho, and from there the north leg 
of the Twin Falls range station will take 
them right over the field at West Yellow- 
stone. 

I thought this field and its excellent 
facilities would be of interest to many of 
the pilots reading your magazine 

Ben R. Boice, M.D 
Sondra, Calif 


@® Fiyinc is grateful to Dr. Boice for this 
information and very glad to pass it along 
—ED. 


MOTHS IN NEW ZEALAND 


In reply to letters in the “Mailbox” 
under the heading of “Whither the Moth” 
I learned to fly in a Gipsy Moth in 1935 
and as recently as February last I saw 
one flying. There are many Tiger Moths 
flying in this country (at least 100) 
ly in use by aerial applicator companies, 
but quite a number are in use by private 
owners and clubs. We have one in our 
own South Otago Aero Club and two of 
our members have their own Tiger 
Moths 

Best wishes to your magazine, which I 
look forward to receiving each month 
from my news agent (Miss Kearney- 
Balclutha). 


inost 


L. G. Beir 
Stirling, Otago 
New Zealand 


FLYING CLUBS 

The Central Square Flyers, Inc., is an 
organization a little over two years old. 
During this time we have built our own 
airfield, hangar and clubroom. We have a 
2,100-foot hard clay and sod runway and 
now have on order a new “Deluxe 95” 
Super Cub. 

Because we have so enjoyed this sport 
of flying, at reasonable rates, we would 
like to make it available to other pilots 

Any one interested in joining “the fly- 
ingest club in the great Northeast” may 
contact us at the following address. 

Bernarp CLapp 
Route #1 
Pennelville, N. Y. 


AIR CLUB DO RIO GRANDE DO SUL 


The object of this letter is to extend 
to you my most sincere wishes for con 
stant prosperity in the interest of world 
aviation, because I am a great admirer of 
your monthly publication Frye, and be 
cause the reading of your so very much 
appreciated numbers causes me great 
pleasure. 

I am a civil pilot, graduated from the 
Air-Club do Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil, 
and for this reason I would like to main 
tain correspondence with you, for I know 
something about aviation and like it very 
much. To give you an idea of how well 
our Air-Club is organized, the list of our 
13 planes follows: two Fairchild PT-19's 
two Piper PA-18’s and two Piper Cub 
J-3’s. Two Paulistinhas CAP-4’s; on 
Piper PA-20; one Aeronca, one Taylor- 
craft, one Niess and one HL-6 

The Paulistinhas are products of the 
Brazilian industry. They are almost iden 
tical to your Piper Cubs, differing only in 


that ours have an auxiliary tank placed 
over the cabin and they are heavier. The 
two PT-19’s are used for training the in 
structors and the Paulistinhas and the 
J-3’s for private pilots. 

We have two hangars, a workshop, a 
shop for reconstruction of planes, and a 
complete maintenance service. We have a 
hall for social gatherings. For training 
of new pilots, we have three very able 
instructors. 

I don’t know whether your publicatior 
is only related to the aviation in you 
country; if so, this would invalidate my 
correspondence and make it lose interest 
for you. Your interest in our operation is 
the only object of my letter 

F. Opone Drm 
Porto Alegre-RS-Brasil 
@ Fryrnc is indeed not read only the 
United States. It has a paid foreign circu- 
lation of 26,403 distributed in 81 
and possessions of the globe, and our in- 
are as broad as the 


countries 


terests im aviation 


vorld itself ED 


BIRDS SHUN RED 


It has been my experience that birds 
avoid nesting in an airplane, the nose of 
which is painted bright red. Can anyone 
confirm or refute this observation? 

Herman L. MELTZER 
Clinton, II. 
FLYING—Januery 1958 





ride into the wonderful world of air travel.... 


For business, for pleasure . . . YOU are invited 
to ride into the wonderful world of air travel with 
safety, speed and economy in the NEW and BEAU- 
TIFUL 1958 MOONEY MARK 20, the 4-place plane 


with a design as new as tomorrow! 


The MARK 20 is an all-round champion of high 
performance at low cost. You'll want to see the new 
1958 Mark 20 at your distributor NOW. See the 
new and advanced features and prepare to be thrilled 
by the sparkling fresh styling. 


see it now . 


The 1958 Mooney Mark 20 


MOONEY AIRCRAFT, INC. @ Kerrville, Texas 
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| powers A 10,000-mmz flight from Os- 
ceola, Wis. to Buenos Aires, Danilo 
Frey (right) of Aviquipo Inc., Argentine 
export agency for Champion Aircraft, ac- 
cepts the keys to his new Tri-Traveler 


from James Boutwell, Champion dis- 
tributor for southern USA. Stopping for 
demonstration flights en route, Frey's 
ccurse entailed over-water hops, 20,000- 
foot mountain peaks and flight over wild 
jungle areas. His plane is a standard 
model except for auxiliary gas tanks. 


M* RECENT of Flight Safety Founda- 
tion’s publications is “Ramp Serv- 
ice,” a booklet full of useful tips for air- 
port operators. Well illustrated, it is a 
companion piece to FSF’s “Aircraft Fuel- 
ing.” It may be obtained for 50 cents per 
copy (cost of the printing), with discount 
allowed for quantity purchases. Address 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


|e gprs ror 50 years of service in the 
public relations field, 22 years of 
them as Public Relations Director of 
Eastern Air Lines, Beverly Griffiths, “the 
most beloved publicist,” is tendered a 
banquet by 600 co-workers and presented 


with a testimonial scroll bearing the 
names of 77 outstanding men in the news 


profession—all personal friends. At left, 
Boss Eddie Rickenbacker stands with 
“Bev” as Ralph McGill of the Atlanta 
Constitution presented the scroll on be- 
half of those who signed it. 


I" AN ACTION of major significance, CAB, 
on December 1 last, assumed control of 
all air space above 24,000 feet, exclusive 
of prohibited and restricted areas, for the 
purpose of air traffic control. One of the 
principal changes in ATC in this new 


10 


“continental control area” was effected by 


increasing minimum VFR visibility for 


flights to five miles and minimum clear- 
ances from clouds to 1,000 feet vertically 
and one mile horizontally. When experi- 
ence and facilities permit, CAB antici- 
pates lowering this airspace floor to 15,000 
feet. 


A* THE rEQquEsT of CAA the FCC has 
changed its rules to allow aircraft, 
once contact has been established, to 
identify themselves by using the last two 
characters only of their aircraft registra- 
tion number, in place of the three hereto 
fore required. 


— AT LOCK HAVEN, PA. for its an- 
nual sales gathering, October 23-25, 
Piper Aircraft welcomed over 300 repre- 
sentatives including distributors from 
Alaska, New Zealand, South Africa, Au 
stralia, the British Isles and Europe. High 
light of the program was the opportunity 
to fly the Comanche for the first time. 


oToroLA’s new “Weatherman” porta- 
ble radio is this tiny six-transistor 
set which brings in aeronautical weather 
reports as well as standard broadcasts. 


Furthermore the set can be used as a 
navigational aid. Two ferrite rod-anten- 
nas give the portable unusual power and 
sensitivity; four inexpensive penlite cells 
power it for over 200 hours. The price is 
around $80. 


ILLIS PLAYER, associated with the 

Air Transport Association since 1954 
as director of public relations, be- 
came a vice president of American Air- 
lines September 1. Experienced in air- 
line public relations as well as the news- 
paper field, Mr. Player, prior to joining 
ATA, served as vice president for public 
relations of Northwest Orient Airlines 
and, earlier, as Public Relations Director 
for Pan American 


| ee ane TRAINING courRsEs for the ex- 
ecutive and corporate aircraft pilot 
have been initiated by United Air Lines 
Identical to training given UAL pilots, 
the courses include radar instruction, me 
teorology, limited DC-6 and Convair 340 
Link and simulator training and will! be 
given at major UAL terminals. Inquiries 
for details should be addressed to UAL 
Flight Operations Div., Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver, Colo 


a “Flying Farmer of the Year,” 
70 years young, Al Ward (left) is 
congratulated at the FFA’s 11th annual 
meeting in Chicago by International 
Harvester Co. Board Chairman, John L 
McCaffrey whose company, one of the 
hosts for the meeting, operates a fleet of 


two DC-3’s and three twin Beechcraft 
Mr. Ward, a pilot since 1940, and charter 
member of FFA, owns a 15,000-acre cattls 
ranch 30 miles from Akron, Ohio, to 
which he commutes in his airplane. He 
flew a twin Apache with a number of 
passengers to the Chicago conclave 


| | gr emeementgy for the installation, per 
formance and maintenance of non- 
Federal VHF Omni radio ranges (VOR) 
are stated in CAA Technical Standard 
Order N27 available from CAA, Distri 
bution Section, Washington, D.C. and Re- 
gional offices. TSO-N27 was prepared in 
order to standardize the installation, op 
eration and maintenance of private VOR 
facilities with those operated by CAA. A 
large percentage of these non-Federal 
VOR facilities are operated by State 
aviation organizations 

the old 


1D .nywomem THE NEW with 

a quarter century of alr progress 
is shown here. The new, the Boeing 707 
jet; the old, the eight-passenger “Pilgrim” 
built by American Airplane & Engine Co 
(now Fairchild) for American Airways 
(now American Airlines) in 1931. Re- 
placed by American in 1937 and operated 
by Alaskan Airlines since 1939, the 100 


mph “Pilgrim” was recently sold to the 
Salmon River Flying Service in Idaho 
Tex Johnson, Boeing test pilot; R. C 
Gilbert of Alaska /.ir Lines and E. H 
Raiguel, American Airlines, 
over the old “bird.” 


reminisce 


finally 
own 


WO MODERN JAMESES 
brought the 
when they recently robbed the First State 
Bank ‘of Ft. Meade, Fla., of $26,657, and 
escaped in a small plane. Two planes 
(Continued on page 90) 
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airplane into its 
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These weather items prepared in consultation with the United States Weather Bureau 


THUND 


40,000 FT. 


ee most flyers avoid thunderstorms 

either visually or with radar, the - 
only time they usually have to be " CRYSTALS 
reckoned with is near airport during : * ' Ed 


take-offs or landings. Diagram at ¥' OTlasvailel me) 
Storm Movement 


right indicates hazardous features of 


a mature thunderstorm. 


Notice the wedge of rain-cooled air that 
pushes along the ground ahead of 
the storm. It is this rush of air that 


creates the greatest hazard to planes - 
~b e DUTWARD FLOW 
sudden wind-shifts may destroy lift OF COLD AR 
suda na- ; d a 0 
) >, THAT PR D 
f ‘ ECEDES 


maneuvering in the vicinity. Very 
momentarily and sudden drop in ~ RAIN 
temperature can adversely affect engine 

performance. Cold downdrafts 

precede and accompany heavy 


} 


tain and are usually followed 


by updrafts in rear portion of storm. 


Maximum turbulence occurs in region 

of heavy rain where downdraft is closest 

to updraft. It is encountered between Width,up to 6 Miles 

12,000 and 20,000 fr. Maximum hail 

occurs between 10,000 and 15,000 ft., If forced to fly through storm, take drafts. Slow down to safe spec 

sometimes in Clear air just outside cloud. ollowing precautions: Prepare engine, don’t lower flaps to accomplis! 
de-icing equipment and instruments Don’t try to adjust throttle for 
for changing conditions. Avoid turns change in airspeed indicator which | 
and other maneuvers after penetration affected by brief pressure cl 


Avoid over-controlling, ride with the and rain 


FORECAST 


Top Flight Performance with 
Mobilgas Aircraft and Mobiloil Aero! 


For top power . . . unsurpassed protection, rely on Mobilgas Aircraft 


and Mobiloil Aero. This famous fuel and quality lubricant have been - 
designed to assure immediate throttle response and dependable per- oar) i 
formance under all weather conditions. Fly safely! Fly with Mobil! 7 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC, a 4 ‘AGN k com see: 4 en 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP MOBIL OVERSEAS 


Tune in “TRACKDOWN” every week, CBS-TV. See your Leader in lubrication for 92 year 
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— FIVE-SEAT CAPACITY 


The Apache has the biggest, most comfortable cabin of any 


plane in its class. Standard seating arrangement includes 
four individually adjustable seats, deeply upholstered and 
styled to suit the most discriminating taste. Fifth seat 
(optional) can be quickly slipped onto tracks at rear of cabin, 


GREAT NEW CABIN COMFORT 
AND BEAUTY 


“Quiet, comfortable, beavtiful’’—these words 
describe the Apache's big, roomy interior. Each 
seat has a three-position reclining back and is 
adjustable fore and aft. New optional head rests 
provide truly relaxed travel. For the ultimate in 
comfort, two reclining airline-type chairs can be 
installed in rear. 


DOUBLE SWEPT LEADING EDGE 


with new wing root fillets provides improved oir 
flow at low speeds for better control. Apache takes 
off quicker, lands shorter than any other twin. 
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PIPER Ye | ae 


«+. with more power, more speed, more payload 


Now the world’s most popular executive twin is powered 
with new, more efficient, high-compression Lycoming 
160 hp engines for better fuel economy yet higher cruis- 
ing speed, better all around performance and nearly 300 
pounds of added payload! 

The beautiful new 1958 Apache cruises over 170 mph 
with a whopping 1,570-pound payload, enough weight 
allowance for five passengers and 108 gallons of fuel (72 
gallons in main tanks, 36 in optional auxiliaries) for a 
range of more than 1,200 miles. 

The most thoroughly proven light twin on the market, 
and by far the most popular, the new 1958 Apache with 


its increased payload and performance represents more 


than ever the best possible investment for round-the-clock, ’ ‘ ) 
night and day transportation with twin-engine reliability. 
$35,990 standard, completely equipped less radio. See “ ol - 


your Piper dealer or write for new brochure, Dept. 1-G. AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 





MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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FLYING — 


FACE TO FACE 


IT WAS a beautiful day for fiying and 
the call of the heavens was irresistible. 
Unfortunately, I am of the breed that 
flies only when the jealously guarded 
pennies accumulate into enough dollars 
to rent a Cub for a short hop. So, after 
a two months’ sentence on the ground, I 
made a bee-line to the airport, collared 
one of the instructors and begged for a 
check ride. He finally gave in and off we 
went. Three sloppy landings later, he 
decided that this Dilbert was safe enough 
and let me go solo. 

Just to satisfy my curiosity, I flew to 
the old practice area where I'd taken my 
private pilot’s check and tried those sim- 
ple maneuvers again. Sure enough, the 
old touch was still there and I felt pretty 
happy with myself when I returned to 
the field. I had been out of the pattern 
just ten minutes but I checked the di- 
rection of the other traffic anyway. None 
was readily visible. The wind was light 
and shifting. There was no wind-tee and 
the sock hung limp. I decided to come in 
the same way I took off, toward the 
north. 

The pattern unfolded perfectly and I 
started my glide as I turned into the base 
leg. The glide was all right, though fast, 
and I hit the final approach just at the 
right spot, with my eyes constantly sweep- 
ing the field of vision, or so I thought. 
Fifty feet from the ground, I suddenly 
saw the bright yellow Cub heading toward 
me on his landing roll. Luckily the glide 
was fast and I had not started the flare- 
out. The throttle went to the wall and 
a hasty chandelle to the left took me up 
to 200 feet as I crossed the airport bound- 
ary 90 degrees to the runway. A new 
pattern, this time in the right direction, 
brought me in safely. I sheepishly told 
the instructor what had happened, ex- 
pecting a good chewing-out. But all he 
said was: “You've got to keep looking 
consciously.” 

Emme W. Ctepe, JR. 
West Hyattsville, Md. 


LINDBERGH'S PROPELLER 


THE STANDARD-STEEL propeller used 
by Lindbergh on his transatiantic air- 
plane, Spirit of St. Louis, was set to give 
the best cruising speed and fuel economy 
instead of maximum take off perform- 
ance. Lindbergh’s biggest worry was 
range; he was afraid that with propeller 
set at a flatter pitch for greater thrust 
and quicker take-off, the fuel consump- 
tion of his engine would be too high. As a 
barnstorming pilot, used to under-pow- 
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ered airplanes and small fields, he pre- 
ferred to take the chance to “feel” the 
Spirit of St. Louis off the ground and be 
ready to cut the throttle the instant he 
felt that it would not get off. The two- 
position, controllable prop, which came 
out a couple of years later, would have 





solved his problem by reducing the take- 
off run and improving fuel economy. As 
it was, with a pitch setting of 16.25 de- 
grees, Lindbergh's engine delivered 190 
of the 210 hp available and he just cleared 
the wires bordering Roosevelt Field, by 
some 20 feet. 


FRANK J. DELEAR 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


RUNAWAY PLANE 


DURING the month of February 1949, a 
pilot from Gray Army Airfield, Fort 
Lewis, Wash., was preparing to give an 
enlisted man a ride in an L-16 Aeronca 
Army aircraft. The enlisted man boarded 
the airplane and the pilot went around 
to the front to spin the prop. Apparently 
the throttle was open because when the 
engine started the L-16 moved rapidly 
forward. The enlisted man remained in 
the cockpit while the pilot attempted to 
stop the airplane by grabbing the wing 
struts. He failed to arrest its progress 
but succeeded in veering the plane off to 
the left. As it picked up speed the pilot 
was obliged to relinquish his hold on the 
struts and the aircraft became airborne, 
headed toward a vacant area between 
the hangars where Army Engineers had 
previously stacked some pontoons. The 
plane did not clear the floats and one 
of its wheels was knocked off as it passed 
over. In the meantime, the enlisted man 
either jumped or fell out, suffering serious 
injury. 

The impact caused the plane to change 
its course 180 degrees and it headed across 
the field, climbing into the overcast. As 


it disappeared, all appropriate agencies in 
the area were notified. 

The Air Force sent up a couple of jets 
to shoot it down if it wandered over the 
Puget Sound, but the L-16 flew towards 
the Cascade Mountains instead. A search 
was initiated, and reports, mostly false, 
began to come in. All efforts to locate the 
missing plane met with negative results 
The following day, a rancher called in 
that an Army aircraft had landed on his 
pasture. 

A check disclosed that it was the run- 
away L-16, which had come down in the 
pasture without damage. It crossed the 
mountains at a time when the turbulence 
was so severe that an Air Force B-25, in 
the same vicinity, was obliged to turn 
back. A sidelight on this incident is 
that the L-16 was repaired and later used 
in Korea. 

Lr. Howarp L. Premo 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 


WEATHER STOP 


FOR A FEW bucks you have been ferry- 
ing this Flying Crate across the country 
The sky is black, there's a slight drizzle, 
and you are holed up in a beanery on an 
unfamiliar airport waiting for the stuff to 
lift. You reach inside your flight jacket 
pocket for a butt and come up) with an 
empty pack. There’s a cigarette machine 
over by the wall and you fish for the 
change, but it’s no use, the coin slot has 
a piece of folded cardboard stuffed in it. 
You order another cup of coffee, and, as 
you sip it, you have a sneaking suspicion 
that one of its ingredients is missing, the 
coffee maybe. 

You are beginning to wonder if the 
weather will ever clear up when, from 
down the counter, your name is called 
“Joe, you old son-of-a-gun, you are a sight 
for sore eyes.” Then someone is pumping 
your hand while you wonder whether he 
is trying to put a touch on you. You look 
up, the face is familiar, yet somehow it 
does not quite ring the bell. But the guy 
greets you like a long lost Siamese-twin 
“Remember me?” he gushes. “Hank so 
and-so, + * oe had trouble with 
stalls and things.” The bell finally rings 
Sure, you remember Hank, soloed him a 
couple of years ago. Rode with him on his 
dual cross-country up to ‘Frisco. He got 
his private license shortly afterward and 
then just drifted out of sight 

You remember Hank when he walked 
into the flight office one summer day and 
announced that he wanted to learn to fly 
There were the usual questions, how 
much would it cost, where could he take 
his physical and when could he start? 

You took him out for half an hour after 
explaining the workings of an airplane, 
let him feel the controls while showing 
him how the world should look from 
straight and level. He was a little tense, 
but you could tell from the way he drank 
it all in that the kid was going to like it 

After you sit behind a guy for eight 
hours, you get to know more about him 
than the size of his collar. There ought to 
be more Hanks around, they’re the pulse 
beat of this business. They’re the kind 
who never cease to be fascinated by the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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: Ever Tried Radar 
If you want a big thrill and at the same time 
want to learn something that may save your 
neck some day, go out and shoot a radar ap 


proach some time 


Most major terminal airports are 
now equipped with radar and, ex- 
cept during the busiest periods of 
airline departures and arrivals, the 
radar crews welcome a chance to doa 
little practicing too. 


There are two types of approaches available 
Plan Position Indicator (PPI), and Precision 
Approach Radar (PAR or GCA PAR gives 


the controller your position and your altitude 








on final approach with respect to the desirable “ 

glide path. PPI is a surveillance radar and only F . i °..8 ’ a ° . 

gives the controller your position, with some More channels, incre transmitting power, tripled band width, 

what less accuracy than PAR (GCA), and whistle-stop tuning, increased speaker output—all these up-to-date fea- 

without altitude informatior tures plus many others are offered in the sensational new Omnigator 

To practice a radar approach, get Mark II. Printed circuits plus the most advanced electronic refinements 

is or 28 miles away from the sirport, make all this added performance possible in the same compact single- 
call the tower or approach contro : . ° ° . ° 
and tell them you'd like a practice package navigation and communications unit which has made the 
radar approach if they're not too Omnigator the most popular, the most respected, the most accurate 
busy. (proved by government test) of all popular business-plane Omnis. 
If you're proficient on instruments, try it 


under the hood with a check pilot along 


They'll have you take a prescribed 
heading or do a couple of turns for : 
position radar identification and once eet ~g ens 
this has been established they'll give NO OTHER RADIO GIVES YOU SO MUCH 
you a heading, with subsequent cor- INA SINGLE, COMPACT UNIT 


rections to position you either on 


downwind or base leg. 27 CHANNELS give you ample crystal co- BUILT-IN 


With PPI they'll put you on a base leg pacity for all normal communications — VFR 
about six miles out, get vou headed toward or IFR. WHISTLE-STOP 


the runway on final approach and then give 
: Pe sm - JRANSMITTER POWER INCREASED; TUNING! 


you recommended rate of descent for your 
speed, and tell you when to start descending BAND WIDTH TRIPLED. 

As you pass cach “‘milemarker™’ on the radar Pioneered 
screen they tell you what altitude you should DOUBLED AUDIO OUTPUT. by N 

have at that point. With PAR they can ac SUPER ACCURATE VOR fo y Narco 
tually “‘see’’ whether you're on the glide path navigation. four years ago, 


chinan oe talesy th aot Genet Gan. 4 tory-certified to be accurate within 2 degrees. tunes your receiver 
LARGE SCALE COURSE SELECTOR per- precisely, positively 





After you've tried a few radar ap- 
proaches you gain a wonderful feel- mits accurate course ae the exact to your transmitter 
ing of confidence in the system and . degree. frequency 
know that if you get caught on top or 
in the stuff there’s no need to ih oe IMPROVED course INDICATOR with for simplex 
panic button, even if you aren't ideal sensitivity, combined with new type To- communications 
equipped for ILS. From indicator. : 

with towers, 


LOCALIZER | : 
us reception for instrument control centers, Unicom. 


It also gives you pause to think that some 


instrument proficiency is the smartest invest approaches. 
ment you can make. So jump in that Link or 75 Mc MARKER BEACON RECEIVER. 


get an instrument hood so you can at least 


learn how to ms eens course and make VHF RECEIVER 108 to 127 we Ser, yt See your Narco dealer 
turns as directed yu can leave the navigatior ral clear reception fy. afl 
problems up to the boys on the ground Pps wt 2 or ares 

Fas "ae ae, ‘Nal =. for new brochure. 


7 (CO 


So long for now, 





| NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP., FORT WASHINGTON, PA 


NARCO « Fert Washington, Pa. 
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for. the man who wants | 
to be a private pilot... 


| 
| 





“. ra Lat fs 


everything but the airplane! 


Here, from one source, is all the 
equipment you need, including new 
cross-country exams for both private 


and commercial ratings! 


[}] AERONAUTICAL TRAINING, complete guide 
to the Private and Commercial Pilot ratings, 
both text and new typical exams. A Zweng 
Manual. $4.00 


[] E-6B COMPUTER. The standard computer for 
solving all time-speed-distance and wind prob- 
lems. Leather case, instructions. $10.00 


[] MANUAL OF THE E-68 COMPUTER. Over 
400 problems solved and explained. $3.00 


[] WEEMS PLOTTER. Used by pilots the world 
over for measuring courses and distances, plot- 
ting bearings, etc. Instructions. $2.00 


[] MARK VIII-C COMPUTER. Solves time-speed- 
distance problems. Shirt-pocket size. $2.50 


[] MAP CASE. Tan leather, with inside pockets 
for maps, plotter, pencils, etc. Zippered sides 
and top. Size: 14”X12". $5.85 


[] AERONAUTICAL MAPS. Sectionals, WAC’s, 
Locals. @ 25¢. Free world index available. 


[) STEELE’S PILOT LOGBOOK. The idea! log 
for private or commercial pilot. Dark red or 
tan leatherette binding. 4”X6”. $1.50 


[] FLYING THE OMNIRANGE. This book shows 
you how simple omni flying can be, and takes 
you through a typical omni flight. Illus. $4.00 


[] RULES OF THE AIR. All the up-to-date Civil 


WJ 


Air Regulations, traffic procedures. $2.00 | 


Check the items you want, fill in the blanks below, 
then clip this ad and send if to: 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 

12021 Venture Bivd., F-1 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

( Payment enclosed [] Send C.0.D. 

[) Send me a free copy of your complete catalogue. 
Name ~ - a ——— 
Street papapegeemniominneniatigtrsat — 


City & State 
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Hangar Flying 


(Continued from page 14) 


ever-changing pattern that unfolds be- 
neath their wings. They’re the guys you 
catch edging toward a window when the 
sound of an engine drones somewhere 
overhead. You remember Hank all right. 
It was around his fifth or sixth hour 
wasn't it? When he said over a bottle of 
coke to you: “Do you think I am getting 
worse, Joe? Do you think Ill ever get 
it?” He was genuinely worried. But 
Hank was not getting worse, not by a 
lorig shot. You were just beginning to 
push him a little harder, calling his at- 
tention to the mistakes and making him 
take notice of corrections. 

When Hank’s eighth hour slipped by 
and he did not solo right on the dot, you 
sense there was a slight feeling of dis- 
appointment, even though he never men- 
tioned it but just kept plugging along. 
Finally, after a landing, you had him 
taxi off the runway while you crawled 
out and told him that he was on his own 
There was a smile on his face, but under- 
neath, you could feel a bit of apprehen- 
sion. This is the moment he was waiting 
for. A light breeze quartered across the 
runway but the air was smooth. You told 
him to shoot three landings unless you 
waved him in. He nodded as you closed 
the door and started off, lined up with 
the runway, opened the throttle-and was 
off the ground almost before he real- 
ized it. 

That first landing was a good one, the 
second one, not too bad either. Bounced 
a little on the third. Getting a little cocky 
now, thinks he has it made. He taxied 
back to where you were waiting and 
climbed out, almost forgetting to shut off 
the engine, excited as a three-year-old 
kid after his first pony ride. 

Suddenly, you have become the great- 
est guy in the world, you have taught him 
to fy. No matter where you see Hank 
after this, he will fondly remember you 
as the “old master.” Hank’s giving you 
the low-down now on all that passed un- 
der the bridge since you saw him last 
You are smoking one of his cork-tipped 
cigarettes and the coffee suddenly does not 
seem so bad anymore. You look out of 
the window again and somekody at the 
counter says: “Dog-gone it, if it does not 
look like it’s clearing.” 

Maurice DupbLey 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


BEWARE OF GUSTLOCKS 


WHEN I first got the gustlocks for my 
Piper Apache the question entered my 
mind: “What will happen if I inadver- 
tently took off with them on?” My guess 
was that it would probably end up in 
a cracked-up plane and a defunct pilot. 
Not long ago my question was answered, 
much more graphically than I expected. 

On that memorable day I came out to 
the airport, removed the gustlocks, as 
usual, and was about to climb aboard 
when an attendant ran out and said that 
I was wanted on the ‘phone. While I 


was busy with the cail, another attendant 
noticed the Apache sitting in the wind 
without gustlocks and, good man that 
he was, he put them on. 

I returned to the plane, my mind still 
occupied with the conversation I just had, 
checked out the engines and proceeded 
to taxi to the end of the runway without 
having gone through the usual check-off 
procedure, revved up and took off. Over 
the end of the runway I realized, in a 
moment of panic, that the airplane was 
not cl:mbing at its usual rate of speed. | 
knew then that the gustlocks were on 
When the truth dawned upon me, I was 
“all shook up”. Fortunately, the feeling 
did not last long and I came out of it 
thinking: “What-the-heck, I am flying 
Things could be much worse.” 

First turning slightly to the right and 
then to the left, I found that there was 
enough aileron travel to accomplish flat 
turns. I tried to apply power to see if the 
ship would climb. I knew that going down 
was the least of my problems. By increas- 
ing or reducing power I could climb and 
descend with control. 

My immediate objective was to get back 
to the runway in one piece. By making 
a cereful 360-degree turn and holding the 
ship as level as possible, I circled around 
the field and brought the plane in at the 
end of the runway, gustlocks and all 

Brit THompson as told to 
Frances THOMPSON 
Fargo, N. Dak 


SNOW CHOKED 


WITH THE grand total of some ten hours 
of solo in my log book, I sat at the con- 
trols of an Aeronca, behind the DC-3 at 
my home field in Maine. I was “warming 
up” and so was my aircraft. The reason 
for my personal rise in temperature was 
the long wait for the airliner to take off 
Ali I could see was the cloud of snow 
thrown at me by the prop wesh while its 
engines were being run up. Swearing un- 
der my breath, J] waited approximately 
two seconds after the DC-3 took off and 
bored right into the air behind it. 

At 300 feet above the end of the run- 
way I noticed that my rpm’s were some- 
what lower than my blood pressure. The 
Aeronca struggled along valiantly, trying 
to remain airborne at the nose-high alti- 
tude that I was forcing on it. When the 
rpm’s dropped to 1,700, however, I forgot 
my mental feud with the airliner and 
took a greater interest in my own aircraft 

With luck, which favors the uninitiated, 
I mushed around the field and landed, 
with an engine that was barely doing bet 
ter than idling when I turned on to the 
final approach. The boys at the operations 
shack were taking a great deal of interest 
in my trip around the neld, wondering 
whether I was playing a game or practic- 
ing slow flight from take-off. 

After regaining enough composure to 
talk, I inquired discreetly what was 
wrong with the aircraft. The consensus 
was that anyone who would take off with 
snow jammed into the engine was a can 
didate for an insarfe asylum. 

Britt Munroe, Jr 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 
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before you buy a so-called autopilot 


engine airplanes and the light twins. 
NOW AT A NEW REDUCED PRICE 
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SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE: LEAR INC., LearCat Division, 317! SoutH BUNDY Drive. SANTA Monica, ¢ 


PRINT 


Does it have... ? Device Device Device | Device auTo- 
A | 8 ins © PILOT 
COMPLETE 3-AXIS CONTROL—AILERONS, ELEVATOR, RUDDER | | | 
PRECISE, LONG-TERM HEADING HOLD, BY DISPLACEMENT (DIRECTIONAL) GYRO - | 
FULLY AUTOMATIC HEADING LOCK—NO NEED TO PRE-SELECT HEADINGS - 
INSTANTANEOUS SERVO RESPONSE 7 - od 
PROPORTIONAL SERVO RESPONSE - - - 
FOLLOW-UPS—PREVENT OVERSHOOT, PERMIT USE OF HIGH-POWER SERVOS | | - 
AUTOMATIC PITCH TRIM | - 
ALL-ELECTRIC CONTROLS—NO MECHANICAL ENGAGE-DISENGAGE, NO DELICATE VALVES | v 
AUTOMATIC ALTITUDE CONTROL AVAILABLE - 
AUTOMATIC ILS APPROACH COUPLER AVAILABLE 
THOROUGHLY PROVED —2000 IN USE DURING EIGHT-YEAR PERIOD “ 
CAA-CERTIFICATED FOR ALL LEADING AIRPLANES, S.E. & TWIN (19 MODELS) | | - 
YAW DAMPING | - 
VISUAL DIRECTIONAL & ATTITUDE GYRO REFERENCE [ w | | v 


This tabulation of essential autopilot features was gathered from manufacturers’ specifications, current as of September 15, 1957 
ONLY the L-2 performs ail the functions 
of a completely automatic pilot for single -= 


IRNIA 



































Sum total: 27 years. With many firsts along the way. The first military 
plane with retractable landing gear. The first carrier-based aircraft 

with folding wings. First swept-wing jets on operational service with carrier 
squadrons. First in the air with area-rule (coke bottle) fuselage for 

fighters. The first aircraft capable of performing the complete search-attack 
mission against subs. First in amphibians with the production of more such 
craft than the rest of the world combined. First with two-place transonic 

jet fighter-trainers. 















Sum total: more than 24,000 planes. Ready in quantity when needed. 

At minimum cost to our government. And backed by unexcelled operational 
and maintenance field support throughout the world. Small wonder 
Grumman products have been in uninterrupted service every day 

of every year since 1930. 


EXPERIENCE 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage - Long Island - New York 

Air Superiority Fighters « Anti-submarine Aircraft + Jet Trainers 
Air Transports « Nuclear Research « Aerobilt Truck Bodies 
Hydrofoil Research « Grumman Boats 
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sTuDY AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


AT NORTHROP 
INSTITUTE 


Northrop Aeronautical Institute ig recognized 
by all employers of Aeronautical Engi- 
neers as a source of thoroughly trained 
men, men who make a success in Aviation. 
That is why there is a waiting list for 
Northrop graduates. 


Northrop courses are concentrated, yet complete 
Aeronautical Engineering Technology—2 years 
‘Aircraft and Engine Mechanics—1 Year 


The time you save by training at North- 
rop will be worth literally thousands of 
dollars to you in dollars saved and extra 
money earned. Before many others are 
out of school, you can have a job in avia- 
tion ... with the kind of training needed 
to zoom ahead...ahead of the crowd 
toward success. 
Northrop is an 

geese TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Northrop 

APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 
Northrop training fulfills the educational 
requirements for Air Force Cadet and 
Naval Aviation Cadet training. 
Take your first step toward 

SUCCESS IN AVIATION 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 





Northro 


Acronautical Institute 


An Accredited Technical Institute 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


pote ee eee eee eeeeeee cece 4 
§ NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE ' 
# 1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California ' 
: Please send me immediately the catalog. employment 5 
® Gata, and schedule of class starting dates. | am interested in ' 
' ) Aeronautical Engineering Technology ' 
' Awcraft Maintenance Ergineering Technology ' 
' Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanic ' 
1 Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance ‘ 
! Name Age ‘ 
| ' 
a Address -§ 
® city Zone _ State ' 
# Veterans: Check here (-) for Special Veteran Training information. 1 


eee ewe ee eee eee eee eeesesl 
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| Base, South Korea). 





AIR FICTION 
novel is a popular but largely 
nate element in air literature. This 


| anomaly is explainable. The requ'site for 


| 
| 


good aviation fiction is understanding and 
appreciation of the air beyond that re- 
quired for technical reporting. Hence, 
little commendable air fiction is being 
written. Most of it is in military setting. 
Several recent novels are reviewed here: 


THE HUNTERS, by James Salter (Harper 
& Brothers, $3; Bantam Books, 50 cents). 


This story out of the Korean War ranks 
near the top in recent air fiction. The 
author, writing under a pseudonym, is a 
MIG-alley veteran. He draws on personal 
experience to con- 
struct a fascinat- 
ing tale about the 
men who slew the 
Russian MIG’s 
high above the 
Yalu River. Ac- 
claimed by some 
critics as surpass- 
ing Michener’s, 


Nl 


“The Bridges at 
Toko-ri,” Salter’s 
book probes the 


minds of jet air 
warriors and ex- 
plains the values 
by which men live and die in air combat. 

The setting is the AF’s Fourth Fighter 
Interceptor Wing at K-14 (Kimpo Air 
Here a man’s worth 


is measured by the number of MiG’s he 


| shoots down. Salter spells out the emo- 


tions and tensions of fighter pilots intent 
only on meeting this one standard. 





ROLL BACK THE SKY, by Ward Taylor 
(Henry Holt, $3.95; Popular Library, 50 


| cents). 


This book features the men who flew 
the low-altitude, fire-bomb raids to Japan. 


| Captein Richardson, the hero, has cour- 


age but isn’t sure when it will run out; 
and, if it ever does, what kind of a crea- 
ture he will become. The constant prey- 


| ing uncertainty of his own limitations 


| provides 


combat veteran of the Pacific, 


him the drive that carries 
throuch a dramatic career. The author, a 
weaves a 
story rich in description of flying and 
accurately based on knowledge. 





MAN IN THE SKY, by Richard Hubler 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $4.95). 


This is a rambling story of a fast-living, 
reckless “wild-blue-yonder” fighter pilot 
in WWII who can make sense out of his 
whole pattern of life only in the cockpit 
of his fighter, away from the realities of 
day-to-day existence. 

Hubler creates a complex character, 
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him and fnd out 
as he pursues a 
Marine pilot and 
a postwar Israeli 
an Air Force 


then tries to dissect 
what makes him tick, 
bizarre career from 
AVG Flying Tiger to 
air volunteer and finally, 
test pilot. 

Though the plot is wholly unrealistic, 
Hubler writes about flight and air com 
bat with realism and a descriptive flair 
His unusual, attractive style is about all 
that holds the book together. 





LOOK OF THE EAGLE, by Robert L. Scott 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.50; Ace Books, 50 cents). 


If judged by Scott’s one-time best 
seller “God Is My Co-Pilot,” this one 
barely gets in the running. It is a yarn of 
high adventure that explores the area of 
jet flight. Scott, veteran jet and prop 
pilot, is at his best describing the beauty 
of high flight. He doesn’t quite su 
in his purpose to explain what it is 
down, that makes a man want to fly 


ceed 


leep 


SQUADRON AIRBORNE, by Elleston Trev- 
or (Macmillan, $3). 


By far the ‘est of recent European air 
novels, it is based on RAF fighter 
squadron during the darkest days of the 
Battle of Britain. Trevor’s men are the 
“few” to whom Winston Churchill 
the world owed so much. The plot weaves 
around the emotional forces that played 
on those men and the tensions of those 
who waited on the ground for their re- 
turn. Colorful detail blends well with re- 


an 


said 





markably accurate description of air 
action. 
THE LAST SQUADRON by Gerd Gaiser 
(Pantheon Press, $3.50). 

Gaiser, former Luftweffe pilot draws 


upon his combat career to create a drama 
of the European air war from the 
His story 


other 
side of the fence. is about a 
Nazi fighter unit 
defending against 
the growing Allied 
bomber offensive 
out of England. It 
climexes in that 
sliver of time his- 
tory dubs “the big 
week,” when Al- 
lied air forces [| 
wrested air con- 
trol from the Luft- 
waffe. For the | 
German pilots a, 74 
new world un- (@elea 
folds, the world of 
defeat. With it comes a terrible 
conflict to those suddenly 
that they fight for a lost cause. 
the framework, Gaiser tells of the 
last days of a proud fighting air 
(Continued on page 69) 
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PIANE FAX 


by STANDARD OlIL 


COMPANY OF 


CALIFORNIA 








Breaking trail by air for Alaska “train” 


Flying above the far north’s trackless snow, Hawley Evans 
led this overland “train” carrying radar defense equip- 
ment to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Giving directions 
by radio, he scouted safe passage over mountains, across 
steep gorges, between icy lakes in temperatures down to 
68 degrees below zero. 

“In that kind of weather,” says Mr. Evans, “you really 
want to be sure of your plane. I play it safe as I can, with 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline. I've found that Chevron gives 


me more power on take-offs than any other that I've tried, 


and comes through with all the extra power I call for 
when I’m in flight. Even in bitter cold it keeps my engine 


running sweet. 


“Another thing that helps make my flying safer, I'm sure, 
is RPM Aviation Oil. When we overhaul customers’ en 
gines in our shops at Fairbanks, we can tell the ones that 
have been on ‘RPM’ 


gives us many extra flying hours; keeps rings and valves 


thev’re always in good shape It 


free for the life of the engine. Even when it’s pre-he ited 


to the boiling point, it never breaks down 





hecome invisible 








TIP OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Evans suggests that 
planes used in snow country 
be painted a bright color 


on top. Silvery surfaces often 


against the brilliant 


white background. 


We take better care of your plane 


AVIATION 


GASOLINE 








TM's RPM CHEVRON, PLANE FAR," OES. 0.5. © orr. 
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BiG! THE ONLY FULL-SIZE AIRPLANE IN 


AND NEW! NEW INTERIOR...NEW COMFORT...NEW 








IMPORTANT: The modern design of the larger, roomier, more stable MORE FUEL CAPACITY—4@2 gallons. Fuel can be 

Cessna 172 offers you speeds comparable with other airplanes in easily drawn from one or both wing tanks. Selector 

the low-price field. valve located between front seats for easy access to 
either seat. 


LARGER EMPENNAGE—with contro! sur- 
faces designed and balanced for immediate, 








easy response. Cables are located inside struc- 
ture, reducing drag. 





LARGER FUSELAGE—5 feet longer than any other 
model in its class. Longer fuselage adds extra stability 
extra roominess for passenger comfort on long flights 
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THE LOW-PRICE CLASS 


BEAUTY...NEW VALUE FOR 1958 
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Price: Only $8,995 (with std. equip 
f.a.f. Wichita. Your Cessna dealer 

will be happy to give you a 
demonstration in the biggest, most 
comfortable airplane in the low-pris e 
class—the new all-metal Cessna 172 
for 1958. See Yellow Pages ol phone 
book. Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, Dept. F-20, Wichita, Kans 


Inquire about Cessna Lease Pians. 













MORE LUGGAGE 
SPACE—space for 120 
Ibs., easily accessible in 
flight or on the ground 
Also a utility shelf above 
the compartment. Rear 
seat is easily removed 
for cargo trips. 

















LARGER FLAPS—Para-Lift flaps, more than 
twice the size of wing flaps on other airplanes 
in the low-price field. Permit slow, easy ap- 
proaches and safer small-field operation. 


EASIER TURNING 
Cessna's famous patented 
Land-O-Matic landing gear is 
engineered for ground sta 


LARGER WING—more 
square feet of wing area than 
any other airplane in its class 
Extra wing span increases 
stability, smoothens flight 
lengthens gliding distance 


bility, taxing, easier landings 
and take-offs. Includes fully 
steerable nose wheel and 


LARGER CABIN individual toe brakes 


interior design, new comfort 
features, new fabric, new color 
for 1958. All-metal 172 has 
two yard-wide cabin doors for 
easy loading of passengers 
and cargo. 


with new 











COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR 
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EDITORIAL 


AN OPEN LETTER 


My SOUL WRITHED with indignation when, follow- 
lowing World War II, the free nations defaulted their 
mission to humanity and permitted the Soviet Union to 
set up satellites of the Balkan countries, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and China, and this fundamentally be- 
cause the spokesmen of constitutional government led by 
American policy makers did not comprehend the signif- 
icance of the air environment which at the time was al- 
most exclusively theirs to command. 

It required no gift of prophecy to foresee the evolving 
result. And already this visionless attitude has delivered 
over to the Soviet the opportunity to set up additional 
satellites of such significance as to introduce man to the 
frontiers of his universe. 

Having lived to see this day, I well may live to see the 
ultimate cumulative effects of this astigmatism in tragic 
climax unless American leadership comes to look with 
the eye of moral responsibility upon the air environment 
in which the fates of peoples and nations will be forged 
henceforth for centuries. 

Year after year and decade upon decade, I have pled 
and warned that the air environment is more than an area 
of mechanical contrivance for telescoping distance and 
compacting time. It is a measure of the imaginative will 
and dedication of a people to project their ideas and ideals. 
If these ideas and ideals are no longer a great motivating 
force in their lives, the fact is quickly evident in their 
apathy toward opportunity to project them. And, of 
course, such a condition is accurately indicative of the 
decline of any nation as leader of Civilization. 

Our enduring danger is not communism per se. Com- 
munism, with its vast cynicisms for the dignity of the 
human being and its disregard for the deeper instincts of 
society, had but one purpose to serve—revolution. But 
society can not live continuously on revolution. Already 
Mr. Khrushchev has had to portray Stalin and his revolu- 
tionary regime as devils, and to cast the Molotov coterie 
and even Zhukov into outer darkness. He had no other 
choice—either that or disavowal of communism as a pro- 
ductive ideology, an untimely action. Already, the blood, 
sweat and tears of revolution had become a surfeit. A 
communist leader today must promise the people peace, 
prosperity, and prestige just as must the spokesman of any 
other political formula. 

The leadership of the United States had an unparal- 
leled opportunity to contain communism in its revolution- 
ary context, where it would wither as provenly unproduc- 
tive of anything but ceaseless toil, endless frustration 
and constant fear. 

This golden opportunity for American statesmen iay in 
the air environment where continuous and unmatchable 
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American achievement could markedly stalemate any- 
thing achieved in the name of communism. Every free 
thinking man knows that Soviet technological triumph is 
not the product of Marxism but that it can and is made 
to appear so by a controlled propaganda. (Actually the 
Kremlin took the free enterprise tenet of “incentive re- 
ward for the individual who makes good on his oppor- 
tunity,” and turned it against us in the name of commu- 
nism.) 

But American leadership has adamantly refused to 
recognize the air environment for what it is—the frontier 
of modern statecraft, the portal to fresh intellectual hori- 
zons, the atmosphere of a better human destiny. Having 
all the proven physical possibilities to make the globe 
manageable and disciplined for a united human family, the 
air environment still could not be envisioned by our 
leaders as the one essential area in which the United 
States must be superlatively progressive. As a result the 
blind have led the blind into a ditch. Red leaders, seizing 
this situation in the name of communism, have bridged 
the chasm between where their cruel and bitter ideology 
stood as a tool of revolution, to attain a psychological 
plateau where it now stands, although in false colors, as 
a political system capable of offering its people the sci- 
entific and intellectual leadership of civilization. 

Today the Soviet satellites are the cocks crowing up the 
sun of the cosmos as man mounts the ramparts of the 
universe. Concurrently, evidence denies the American 
potential to forge its mission to civilization in this vaster 
environment. Only reorientation of American statecraft 
and a consequent rebirth of national character could con- 
trive this miracle and I see no stirring consciousness of 
such necessity. 


Tus is a bitter realization. With a myriad others, 
I had hoped that our own people and government would 
lead the nations into the new environment. I had trusted 
that our constitutional republic and free people would 
design their unborn something better than a second rate 
fate. Self-government is the most desirable of all social 
systems. Freedom is the greatest of all boons. But these 
jewels are available only to those who cherish them. And 
although we Americans have shown an amazing capacity 
to rise to emergency, this capacity diminishes sharply in 
the dynamic air environment where the pace of history 
too is supersonic. 

From present evidence it seems questionable that our 
tragically abused western experiment with self-govern- 
ment will survive the turn of the next century. The pat- 
tern of decline and fall which has brought all former em- 
pire to its knees is becoming vividly apparent in the 











TO THE CONGRESS 


tapestry of our national life. The very concept of national- 
ism appears fragmented by our divisive forces. Our ad- 
vances into too many fields of human progress lately have 
been forced upon us by circumstance rather than elected 
by the dynamic of our own vision. 

Where dire necessity has forced some notable phase of 
technological superiority such as the long range bomber, 
the atom bomb, the jet engine, the supersonic aircraft, 
and guided missile, we have sat on the accomplishment 
until our lead time was dissipated in each successive case 
and fresh emergency was created—the Soviet achieve- 
ment of power to hoist the intercontinental missile and the 
earth satellites being the latest example in point. 


In view of these evidences of an habitual pattern of 
expediency in such a fundamental as defense, we are now 
forced to consider the possibility that our government has 
become both bureaucratic to the point of ineffectiveness 
and helplessly vulnerable to the divisionary effects of 
politics. 

The unhappy evidence is voluminous and progressive. 
No political administration can escape its indictment 
Furthermore, we the people, are a party to it—palsied 
patriotism, materialistic self-interest, class antagonism, 
intellectual apathy. We deserve little. 

But inspiration and vision should come from the top, 
and our statecraft has not been inspiring or effective for 
many years. In fact, it has been impoverished in spirit, 
wavering in judgment and barren of vision. Though the 
blood of the citizen has purchased victory that the land 
might be secure, our leaders have been unable to capitalize 
on the sacrifice. Even peace has eluded them. Though the 
young pilots and the artisans and scientists have stood 
ready to exploit the universe for the national security, 
the government does not take advantage of their readiness 
Though the airmen, the trail blazers of the air environ- 
ment, again and again have demonstrated their adequacy 
as an instrument of national policy, the government 
refuting the evidence, has compromised with its mortal 
enemies—murderers, assassins and atheists though they 
be—and actually set them up in business—Germany, the 
Balkans, China, Korea, the Northern Pacific, and now the 
Near East. 

All of this has transpired impartially during successive 
political administrations to the point where the gravest 
danger faced by the United States has become public loss 
of confidence in government. Nor can this circumstance 
be ameliorated by avoidance. It must be met head on or 
not at all. And not to meet it is to court intellectual 
anarchy. 

Mark this. The burden of public concern is not that the 





Soviet aggressor achieved an immediately decisive weapon 
in this intercontinental missile and satellite. Knowledge- 
able people understand full well the timing of transition 
between manned airpower and effective push button war. 
The great concern is that the enemy achieved these com- 
petitive goals as the result of his timely educational pro- 
gram, his accurate viewpoint on the significance of the 
air environment, his policy of incentive for the industry 
and science which must create the tools of the new en- 
vironment, and within a framework of non-competitive 
military services. All of this is in direct contrast to our 
own activity in these respects. And to confirm the public 
concern is the fact that the Soviet attained these goals in 
the face of continuous American complacency; that the 
enemy made a revolutionary break-through at a time of 
deliberately curtailed American effort; and that the ad- 
ministration of the American effort is so hopelessly mired 
in duplication, waste and extraneous considerations that 
no amount of budget could adequately serve the lead time 
of national security 


We must view this current crisis in defense affairs 
against a broader context than its economic factors alone, 
vital as they are, for though we give full acknowledgment 
to them, we find no logic in government’s formula for 


economy. 


Government: prelude of propaganda to recent cur- 
tailment of defense funds was “qualitative superiority.” In 
presenting this thesis the spokesmen contrasted the effec- 
tiveness of our modern weapons systems to that of prede- 
cessor systems. A supersonic bomber with a hydrogen 
warhead has greater devastating power than a former 
Wing of B-29’s and, since there are only so many enemy 
targets to be saturated, we would need only so many 
bombers—-that sort of thing. The intent was to prime a 
favorable atmosphere for stretch-out and curtailment of 
quantity. Actually, the only sound estimate of adequate 
quantity is based on comparison with enemy capability 
More important to knowledgeable people is the fact that 
in advancing qualitative superiority as a substitute for 
quantitive supremacy, government was depending on the 
most speculative, elusive and intangible factor that could 
be considered. And sure enough, the recent revelation of 
Soviet technology has knocked the “qualitative superior- 
ity” thesis into a cocked hat. Its enduring damage was 
that government espoused it seriously and caused specu- 
lation about the reasoning power of our defense philoso- 

phers 
When the full extent of the defense curtailment was 
activated, its blight fell immediately on the aircraft indus- 
try, traditionally the victim of various political moods and 
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now dealt a blow of unparalleled proportions. Since this 
industry is the prime source of tools for the air environ- 
ment, the swift and undoubted weakening of its structure 
calls the judgment of government to sharp account. 
Whether there was intent to throw this industry into 
nationalization or depress it for capture by other inter- 
ests, or intent to create an atmosphere for the greater 
participation of general industry in the air defense field, 
is subject to controversy. But there can be scant con- 
troversy that these effects are the result. That govern- 
ment will save in long range expenditure for airpower by 
disruption of the aircraft industry is too illogical to be 
debated. 

But perhaps it is futile to discuss such detail when the 
entire matter traces to the fact that no national adminis- 
tration ever has grasped the significance of the air en- 
vironment. Nor perhaps should I be using the term, “air 
environment” without more explanation. 


In EARLIER periods of history, military power was 
restricted to the bridging of land masses alone. Nations 
were competitive in terms of armies. Power was exercised 
in the environment of land geography. 

Then came the age of seafaring. Nations became com- 
petitive in overseas discovery and conquest. The environ- 
ment of a nation’s strength was a blending of armies and 
navies. But whether the strength involved was in terms of 
land geography or ocean geography, it was in the environ- 
ment of surface activity. This pattern was static over 
many centuries and strong organic military establishment 
developed as its expression. As the industrial revolution 
metured, the military establishment gathered vest eco- 
nomic, social and political influences around themselves. 
In time the term “the military mind” came into use. The 
“military mind” was not the mind of the soldier or sailor 
It was the self-interested static mind of all the influences 
gathered in the old military complex. 

Then suddenly, within a handbreath of time as mili- 
tary evolution is measured, came the radical and unprece- 
dented new environment—the environment of the air. It 
ran headlong into the complex of interests which com- 
prised the traditional environment. When government was 
forced by irrefutable evidence to recognize air potential, 
the traditional establishment and all of its allied interests 
attempted to contain it. The hope was vain. Its ferment 
burst out of the old wineskins despite all that bureaucracy 
and its customers could do. 


Eventually, in World War II, the environment as the 
decisive area of action was so exemplified that the tradi- 
tional combination of interests which formed defense bu- 
reaucracy had to be extenuated to make place for it. Its 
power was such that two of its strikes, as at Hiroshime 
and Nagasaki, could make unnecessary the clash of vast 
conventional armies. Its ascendancy over surface naval 
power was such that ships dared not put to sea without its 
protection. So a new national defense act was contrived 
to make place for airpower. Against this act, I and many 
others railed unavailingly. 


And what was the result? The result was a hydraheaded 
compromise of military, industrial and political influences 
which assigned airpower a role—which it later refuted in 
Korea—but denied that national destiny almost solely 
rested with the new environment. 


The result was an economic monster whose hunger de- 
vours the national income without assuring the national 
defense. 

This intellectual travesty is represented to the American 
people as balanced power. In some respects, it is indeed 
balanced. It is balanced politically; balanced to usurp 
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military leadership by secretarial bureaucracy; balanced 
to consume the taxpayer; balanced to generate unrelenting 
interservice bitterness; balanced to compromise every 
known tenet of military command; balanced to swallow 
the talents of great officers in all services; balanced to 
require conscription; balanced to waste manpower; bal- 
anced to assure the Soviet lead time in technology to the 
point that American conquest probably eventually will be 
accomplished without a shot in self-defense. 

But in so far as being balanced for the. prevention of 
war; or balanced to secure the most defense for the least 
cost; or balanced to maintain a firm air defense industry; 
or balanced to lead the United States into the cosmic phase 
of the air environment, no contrivance was ever more ill- 
fitted to its mission. And not until government tocuses de- 
fense in the air environment with all else in the perspec- 
tive of support will order cume out of chaos. 

The American people have fondly believed that the 
nation stands well in comprehensive airpower. This too is 
a delusion. If war were to be fought today, the gaps in 
American airpower in such fundamental respects as 
logistic capability would shock the citizens to their heels. 
Maintenance of global air bases by air transport under war 
conditions would be impossible to all existing civil and 
military transport combined. True, some hold that war 
with atomic weapons «vould be concluded before the 
necessity for logistic supply of global air bases became 
necessary. And it would be if war were a game of chess or 
an exact science. But it is neither. It is a study in errors 
If there is war, it will be awful and punishing to all con- 
cerned but it will not necessarily be short in duration no1 
will its aftermath of policing be less onerous than its con- 
flict. Furthermore, the survival and relief of the civil 
population in actual atomic war would require air logistics 
to a degree almost beyond calculation. But there are no 
funds to develop air logistics because defense funds are 
consumed out of air environment by compromised polit- 
ical and military policy. Certainly this does not fit into 
the party line of the Air Force any more than it adapts to 
the party line of any other branch of service, but I am not 
interested in party lines. None of them has prevented the 
present situation and none of them has that capability 
under present defense organization 


N one the less, let it be noted that the dedication of 
the man in uniform represents today the best cross-section 
of intellectual integrity and national devotion to be found 
in all the United States. The great preponderance of men 
and officers in all military services are as fully frustrated 
as is the cause they serve. The national defense as con- 
stituted and administered is a torture of their morale and 
a distraction of their devotion, the Army man, the Navy 
man and the Marine no less than the man in Air Force 
blue. There are thousands of officers and men in every 
service who would sacrifice their careers at a moment's 
notice if thereby they could serve their country as did 
Butler of the Marines, Simms of the Navy, MacArthur of 
the Army, or Mitchell of the Air Corps. Within weeks, I 
have had certain of them ask if I could assist them to by- 
pass the bureaucracy so that they might lay scientific sug- 
gestion on the desk of leadership. In cold realism I had 
to warn them that individual action is not the answer to 
our confusion; that the system must be changed; that the 
summit is well insulated from such as I; and that the coun- 
try needs them too much to have them needlessly 
sacrificed. Incidentally, these were not Air Force officers 

What now can be done to deliver the American people 
and the cause of constitutional government to a more cer- 
tain future? 


Nothing can be done short of a rebirth of national char- 











acter. It requires time to make amends for the years of 
visionless education which have cursed our masses to 
mediocracy. How does one restore overnight the political 
sanity of a republic that, bastardized into constitutional 
socialism, bids competitively in the franchise market place 
for the favor of self-seeking minorities, wealthy patrons 
and class conscious demagogues? How does one inspire a 
national conscience that sits in conference with despots 
and compromises with the bloody handed to escape the or- 
deal cf defending freedom? How does one protect the in- 
nocent and punish the evil in a system of law that practices 
the techniques but not the spirit of justice? How does one 
reason with a public mind that classes the years of youth 
devoted to service of country as “lost years”? 

I am not even sure anything can be done because there 
are none so sightless as the willful blind. Despite the fact 
that the air age self-evidently opened windows to fresh 
scientific exploration, revised the pace of responsibility fo 
good or evil, radically changed the relative stature of na- 
tions and made civilization thrice sensitive to its moral 
and spiritual concepts, we airmen have been just “aviation 
enthusiasts”—an epithet rather than an encomium 

So I have no illusions—only cold hard comfortless fact 
to lean upon. It may be too late to arrest the declining 
light of the American mission to humanity. Government 
is too unwieldy for action, too preoccupied by politics, and 
the citizenship is too fragmented by lesser loyalties and too 
wedded to special interests to use the franchise for ded- 
icated purpose. I and mine are committed to share the 
common fate of all. But we do not have to like it. And at 
least we are privileged to walk with our eyes open. And 
maybe that is enough 


On THE other hand, the enemy at our throats may 
make vital blunders. If we are ready to take advantage 
of them, as he was in turn of our visionless policies, the 
tide might flow again to our future. And of course there is 
always to be considered the inscrutable patience of God 
On the thesis that we are not scrubbed by the latter and 
that the Soviet is not all wise, we can base our hopes and 
find motivation to seek rebirth of the Republic. Such a 
project is vast and time consuming but certain initial 
moves can be made 

In the first place the leaders must get up and lead. In 
the second place the unseemly jousting for partisan ad- 
vantage in the face of national crisis must be subverted 
And in the third place the people must be taken into the 
confidence of the government. “Little business” especially 
among other vital segments of our national economy has 
long felt exiled. This is intolerable in view of the fact that 
the Soviet Union is an industrial giant rivaling America 
Government must give fresh regard to incentive for free 
private enterprise. It is not healthy that most of our in- 
dustry finds scant enthusiasm for doing business with 
government because it has no confidence that government 
has business sensibility. 

But in any case, whatever the first successive steps may 
be, the main theme must be to create an atmosphere in 
which the nation can be put confidently to work in a 
spirit of determined unity 

I am not so naive as to lay out on a piece of paper a 
program for the Congress. The Congress knows full well 
what steps can be taken to eliminate waste and duplication 
and to bring responsibility back of technological research 
There is no lack of brains and experience in the Congress 
to assure adequate defense at a cost the nation can afford 
The will of the Congress rather than its ability contains 
the key to the situation. And that will must focus on the 
air environment for there and there only lies possibility of 
recovery for the stature of the nation. 


It can and will be denied by many that the Soviet 
satellites indicate a background of industrial, educational 
and scientific power superior to our own. But “by teir 
fruits ye shall know them.” And Soviet fruits have been 
ripe and abundant. How quickly they caught up on ths 
long range bomber, the atom bomb, the supersonic fighter, 
the guided missile, the jet transport! So, not in itself but 
in its connotation, the Soviet satellites are the gravest 
of warnings against excuse or complacency 

Whatever is done immediately in counter measure to the 
Soviet technological achievement must be of such prac- 
Many 
avenues might suggest themselves while the satellites are 


tical nature as to seize the offensive from the enemy 
still in a speculative stage as a military achievement 


One such would be a crash program to make the super- 
sonic nuclear-powered bomber operational. Although no 
indication has come through at this writing, it seems rea- 
sonable to judge that the satellites have been hoisted by 
at least an initial application of nuclear power. A truly 
operational stable of unlimited range, high performance, 
manned bombers would swing the military balance of 
power sharply to their possessor and go far to stalemate 
the possibility of war for a reasonable stretch of time in 
case their operator were a free nation 

I do not think it wise to speculate openly on various 
possibilities but they exist in the air environment and lack 
only funds and sound organization to bear fruit. I men- 
tion the nuclear powered bomber only because I am con- 
fident the Soviet satellite has connotations of Red explora- 
tion in that direction 

Now I wish to assure the reader that I have no pleasure 
in setting our present critical situation against a back- 
ground of deteriorated national character, nor do I have 
aught but good will and sympathetic hope for those who 
bear the heavy responsibilities of our fate. Out of the his- 
tory of many nations and peoples who have risen and 
fallen in their day, I can see how difficult it has been for 
our own leaders and people to turn away from a trusted 
and proven environment to pioneer in the new and strange 
I can see how kindly motives and a sense of good will have 
wrecked the checks and balances of a Republic in the name 
of democracy, although there never was a successful de- 
mocracy in all time and there never will be. 1 can ses 
how the passion for peace, just like the passion for con- 
quest, contributes to tragedy worse than war—slavery and 
the death of the spirit and darkness of the mind 

So, I have no alternative but to lay the cards face up 
on the table and read the spots as they lie. It is a time for 
a free man to stand up. Certainly recrimination of any is 
furthest from my intention. It is even probable that, if 
my confreres and I who have lived our mature lives in 
the air environment had been more articulate and less 
selfish competitively, we would have had better audience 


‘ 


But regret over the dereliction of others or of ourselves 
is now alike unproductive. The entire regime of freedom 
is at stake and nothing less than a soul searching of ou 
national character will serve as a turning point to retrace 
to where this beloved land stands once more with its 
mission to civilization renewed and its strength mightily 
repaired 


God help us all to help ourselves 


4 Larnn 
GILL ROBB WILSON 


Editor and Publishe 
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The Lockheed C-130 Hercules is the first USAF trans- 
port basically designed for air movement of cargo. 








y Lo thheed’s mighty, turboprop- 






wpered plane will serve as 


man” of our airlift. 


Dropping supplies and heavy equipment by drag-chute extraction. No less than 92 troops march up the loading ramo to board the C-130. 
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Tests have been completed success- 
fully on a ski-version of the C-130. 





By JOSEPH VOLNEY 


Loadina and unloading is easily accomplished in a matter of minutes. 


ERCULES OF MYTHOLOGY was a characté 
conjured to cover a lot of territory and perforn 
a wide variety of prodigious feats in jig tim« 
logistician’s hero. Whether Lockheed had h 
“twelve labors” in mind when developing specificat 
for their new all-purpose military transport, is prob! 


atic. In any case, the Allison-powered aircraft turned 
by the Georgia wing of the company is well-named 
Hercules. There is nothing of “she” or even “it” about t 
craft—the Hercules is a rough, tough “he” airplane 

This aircraft, first production turboprop in the Ameri- 


can stable, was designed to the concept of longevity rather 
than to fill a temporary role. No aircraft in military hi 
tory has had more planning for logistic versatility: turb 
prop power for accelerated take-off and reversil 
brake power for restricted areas; cubic capacity fo 
cargo; long range at good speed for both lower a 
altitudes; aerodynamic efficiency for variable loa 
maneuvering ability; stresses to absorb reaction 
heavy cargo drop; gear adaptable to variable land 
faces; apertures for easy loading as well as for disch 
cargo and troops aloft or aground; and 
other important provisions 

Hercules is designed to move armies ove 
and most of the equipment they would need 
wise is designed to pick up wounded out o 
shift them out of the area of action. He 
bombs across an ocean or can tactically 
rifle soldiers a hundred miles and parachuté 
of a hill. He can load himself up with extra fuel 
a tank column moving across a desert. Or he can 
on the ice and bring supplies to icebound Marin 
can take missiles to the missile sites—-near or fa! 
even drop missile launching equipment 

The 15,000 pounds of thrust in Hercule All 
engines can drive him across a continent o1 
at the end of the journey, he can sit down 
airport safe for lightplane operation—yet his 
has a gross weight of 124,000 pounds, and h 
with T56-A-7 engines, 135,000 pounds 

Already the Hercules, although in squadrot 
than a year, has shown exceptional potential f 
labors—cargo carrie troop transport, tanke! 
vehicle, paradrop battlefield consort. With a 
of 325/340 mph and a capability of flying at jet 
as well as economically down among the boond 
aircraft has an adaptability for many defens: 
and indeed for commertial aviation 

Any informed airman knows there is n 


an all-purpose airplane; but he likewise kn: 
aircraft with the greatest versatility has the 
to leave its name in aviation history. Potent 
upon such a type as a gift of the Gods and 
tests of it in the hope of being able to di 
never before found possible 

It is logical then that the C-130 already has 
up against every conceivable climate, conditi: 
lenge. He has had months of service test in arctic ice and 
snow at deep sudzero temperatures. He has been tested 
in a 16,000-mile jaunt around the peaks of the Andes 
where high altitude airports challenged his performance: 
He has been opereted from sand bars and mud flats an 
sod strips and short runways. He has been put down an 
lifted off spine-jarring, rough terrain. He has made the 
heaviest cargo drops ever attempted from an airc: 
flight—in one instance a 27,000-pound piece of equ 
from an altitude of 2,000 feet—a fantastic strain to p 
an airplane! 

Of course, much of this versatility could have be« 
ticipated, yet the proof of the pudding is alway: 





FEET 


Only 800 feet of runway were used by the first production C-130 Hercules in an eight-second take-off run on the morning of its maiden flight 


eating. Aircraft types of great import are no longer de- 
signed and built with “hoped for” utilities in mind. Th« 
method they now employ at the policy level is to compile 
the longest conceivable list of hitherto impossible capa- 
bilities and give a contract to some manufacturer who 
most successfully proves in design competition that he 
does not think the policy makers entirely insane. Then, 
while the aircraft is being put together in prototype 
form—airframe, engines, props, etc.—the policy makers 
conjure up jobs an airplane might be called up to do 
20 years hence; and tell the manufacturer to feed thése 
into his planning. Considering the dynamic requirements 
of the atomic phase of military science, the design and 
planning of aircraft which are not obsolete before they 
first fly is an exciting business. It was once literally true 
that in contrast with what was on the drawing board, most 
new aircraft had but temporary roles in prospect. Such a 
situation served its time but is no longer tenable—just too 
expensive—and the state of the art, along with new forms 
and amounts of propulsive power has lifted the ceiling of 
potential longevity for planes which have original imagi- 
native concept in planning. 

The Hercules came out of a design competition which 
culminated in July 1951. Having won the competition, 
Lockheed was told to start work on prototypes of the 
plane, officially listed as the C-130. During this period 
almost every board and agency of the Defense Department 
had a finger in the pie. The Air Force coordinated the 
fingers. Experts on the required high mobility of atomic 
war traded ideas with the logistic experts of past wars 

The statistical conclusion of all this is a low slung, high 
wing, multiple geared, four engined, project vehicle with 
a wing span of 13214 feet and a length of 9742 feet. The 
“B” model has four-bladed constant speed Aeroproducts 
propellers and an increased engine-propeller gear ratio 


Props on the “A” are three-bladed. The resultant reduced 
propeller tip speed and the increased distance of the prop 
blades from the fuselage mean added quietness and free- 
dom from vibration. The B model has fuel tanks for an 
additional 1,820 gallons of JP 
gear and structure takes care of the added weight anc 
advanced Allison T56-A-7 engines of higher hors 


give the Hercules both more range and speed wit 


Beefing up of the landing 


sacrifice of the maneuverability which characterizé 
C-130A 

The C-130’s testing has been on terrain and under con- 
ditions akin to those found almost anywhere in the world 
Crews of the Air Force’s Operational Test Center at famed 
Eglin Air Force Base put it through the hoops of tactical 
air requirements in Europe and Alaska. Air Research and 
Development Command worked it out on northland ski 
gear. Hercules is the heaviest aircraft ever to use skis 
The 463rd Troop Carrier Wing of Ardmore AFB, Okla., 
ran it through tropical conditions in military maneuvers 
with the Caribbean Command in Panama. Navy has done 
the tanker testing with a view to refueling of the Marin 
fighters. Lockheed pilots themselves have wrung Hercules 
out in every sort of wind, weather, cruise control, weight 
lifting, slow flight, fast flight, hard landing, short stopping 
and other contingencies they could dream up. Probably 
the most intriguing test of all was one carried out beneath 
the water to determine by scientific means any possible 
fatigue point in the future life of the propjet Hercules 
This is the most effective of all ways to determine desira- 
ble modifications. A great airplane lends itself to mar 
modifications. A mediocre one can’t 

The Allison T56 engines of the Hercules were especially 
built for this aircraft. This power plant, rated at 3,750 
equivalent shaft horsepower (shaft power plus its addi- 
tional jet thrust), delivers 2.3 hp (Continued on page 83) 


The C-130B Hercules has four-bladed Aeroproducts propellers on his Allison T56-A-7 engines which give more range and speed than the C-130A 
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The author as photographed by his wife at Aspen, Col 
180 at just under 10,000 feet near the lift at Squaw Valley, Col 


Above: After 
with his friend. Stein 


anding his Cessna 


Eriksen 


Using the techniques taught him 


by a famous Swiss glacier pilot, 


an American is conquering the 


slopes of our snow-clad Rockies. 


U. S. Mountain Pilot 


IV 


1\E SUN WAS CUT OFF by a gray sky. The moun- 
tains were lost in cloud, and mist swirled damp and 
cold over the smoking chimney tops. Our ski trip 
up over the glacier to Cervigna from Zermatt, Switzerland, 
out. I wandered in disappointment down the main 
street toward the Zermatt Station to wait for the train 
back to Austria, stopping at a book stand en route for 


was 


some reading material for the trip. 

As my eyes passed idly over the array, I noted the pic- 
ture of a ski plane on the jacket of one of the books. Its 
title, “Geiger, Pilote des Glaciers” excited my curiosity 
I pushed five Swiss francs across the counter, took the 
book and was absorbed for the next few hours. The tale 
was of Hermann Geiger from Sion, Switzerland, who rou- 
tinely landed on the highest glaciers in the Alps. He had 
set his Super Cub down near the top of Mt. Blanc at over 
14,000 feet! 

This was not just a stunt, but a business with him. At 
first he had dropped supplies to the remote mountain vil- 
lages, to the trail huts and workers and climbers of the 
peaks. For several years most of his income was derived 
in this way. Finally, he acquired skis for his plane and by 
the time the book had been written, he made over 5,000 
landings on the high glaciers 

The book went on to describe Geiger’s landings on 300 
slopes and take-offs over precipices. The more I read, the 


By 


JOSEPH B. THOMAS, 


more intrigued I became with the possibilities 
At first opportunity, | 
in Sion and subsequently spent a week of 


this in our western Rockies ited 
Mr. Geiger 


doctrination with him, being checked out in mou: 


in- 
tain and 
glacier flight techniques 

The first flight 
clouds obscuring the 
through a hole, we climbed to 12,000 i et, 
and forth up the of the Rhone valley 
clouds the mountains shone with a coat of 
tho 


n this course was complicated by br: 
F':.ding our ’ 
switching back 
Above the 
powder: 


it a breath 


ACI 
mountains way up 
side 
new 
snow; the air was completely smooth and 
of wind 

Geiger headed for a small Glacier on the 
just north of Sion, and circled over a smooth area sloping 
the 


and ap- 


Diablerets,” 
at an angle of about ten degrees. Having looked ove 
snow carefully from the air, he throttled back 
proached the slope. I had expected the approa 
as slow as possible, but this was not the cass 

with much too great a 


h would be 
Instead 
seemed to be rushing at the snow 
speed, far above stalling 

As we touched down, the feeling was that of settling int 
a big feather bed instantly applied throttle 
raced uphill skimming on top of the snow. Still hx 
speed of 20 or more mph, he applied hard left 1 
described a neat, tight 180-degree on the 
automatically banking the turn (Continued 
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The author, her husband Norman, and friend 
Lillian Heimer (center) at the airport at Tepic. 
Sugar cane field forms background. 


Looking down on Mazatlan. The hill 
at the rear overlooking the harbor boasts the world's 


second highest natural lighthouse. 
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Want an excitingly different 
: 


emosno 4 MEXICO vacation? Then fly down ihe 
west coast of Mexico where 
the charm of a different way 
of life casts its spell in 


a glorious tropical setting. 


Aap 


By DIANE L. McLAxXEN 
Map of lower California and the west 
coast of Mexico showing route from 
Nogales to Tepic followed by the au- 
thor and her husband in their Navion. 


BANDERAS 





A tanker emerging from the 
breakwater at Mazatlan as photographed 
from the Navion. 


BORDER 


A banana plantation 
at the head of the river in the 
jungle of San Blas. 


UST IN CASE something happens—what kennel did 

you put your dogs in?” my mother asked nervously. 

I reassured her that it was perfectly safe to fly down 
to Mazatlan and San Blas, Mexico, on a week’s vacation in 
a small plane. We would not be devoured by jaguars or 
devilfish and we would return in time to feed the Spaniels 
their Sunday dinner 

When Jack Heimer and his wife, Lillian, first approached 
us about flying to Mexico, I was a little apprehensive too. 
All of us had driven down on the Pan American Highway 
on three separate occasions, but flying would be entirely 
different. I finally reasoned that my husband, Norman, 
was no tyro around airplanes; he had been a pilot in the 
Air Force during the war; and Jack and Lillian have flown 
their Navion on both business and pleasure trips for years. 
And the best time to go to Mazatlan and San Blas is dur- 
ing the dry season, from October to April 

If off-beat places fascinate you and the lure of the 
tropics appeals and you relish tales of pirate ships, the 
trip to Mazatlan and San Blas should be your dish. As 
soon as you file your flight plan from Arizona, a sense of 
well-being overtakes you and makes you susceptible to 
the charm of Mexico. 

Mazatlan itself is an historic port off the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, on a peninsula overlooking Olas Altas (High 
Waves) Bay. The Bay, suitably named, is a gorgeous spot 
for swimming during the day. At night, the phosphorus- 
lighted breakers crash on the beaches, creating unforget- 
table memories of beauty. The town dates back to 


the early Spanish days and the conventions of ancient 


times prevail. The people still wear native costumes and 
quaint carriages take you down the cobblestone streets 
The area, principally agrarian, is profuse with tropical 
flowers, coconut palms, bananas, mangoes and papaya 

In the center of Mazatlan is a great church—in the Plaza 
Revolucion. There is a legend concerning the patron saint 
of Mazatlan found in the Basilica. On the Saint's day, the 
statue is carried in procession around the town by fou 
virgins. Although the statue weighs about 100 pounds 
only four virgins are needed to lift it. Each year, burly 
stevedores attempt the task but to no avail 

Like so many Mexican coastal towns, Mazatlan is famed 
for fishing and skin-diving. Many good fishing outfitters 
on the waterfront offer deluxe boats including tackle, bait 
crew and refreshments for about four dollars a person fo! 
half a day 
bow trout, swordfish, dolphin, roosterfish and sn 


It is a land of leaping fish such as bass, rain- 


you bring your own equipment, they recommend 
pound test line for marlin and about the same o1 
for the other ty pe 
just regular casting tackle. All around M 

if fish. For informat 


them, you check with the manager of your hotel 


lighter for sailfish and tarpon 


amazing bays and inlets full 
On the waterfront you will see the world’s se« 1 high 
est natural lighthouse, shrimp boats, and ships ym the 
marlin fleet. Also, we noted hundreds of abandoned, in- 
congruous cement blocks, some as large as a three-story 
house. We learned from our guide, Valentine (se 
from the Mazatlan Guide Service, Phone Num! 
that these were abandoned by engineers who had 
to use them in the construction of a modern 
many years ago; but they found the sand tox 
traction to a crane large enough to lift them! 
You can make local arrangements for hunting 
lan but. because of the changing hunting reg 
it would be well to check with the nearest Mexi 
sulate in the States about what guns you can t 
the country. There are duck, quail, dove, phe: 
great assortment of clawed animals 


Best of all. there is plenty (Continued 





WALDEN IX was the first All-American monoplane, shown in fli a ineola, L. |. in 1911. A model is on display at the Smithsonian Institution. 


THE WALDEN STORY 





I built 
AMERICA'S 


By DR. HENRY W. WALDEN 





ECEMBER 9, 1909, is an unforgettable day in 

my life. On that day I lifted the first mono- 

plane ever designed and built in the United 

States off the ground at Hempstead Field, Long 

Island. That the flight was also my solo attempt 
detracted nothing from the project. 

It is almost impossible now to describe the motivation 
behind the handful of young men who haunted the air 
scenes of those days. Nationalism was at its height. Patri- 
otism bubbled as young men looked out at the vast oppor- 
tunities which revealed themselves on every hand. France, 
Germany and, in fact, numerous European nations had 
avidly seized on the possibilities of aviation. The United 
States had several outstanding figures but government was 
apathetic. Each of us, who had anything to do with the 
American effort, felt a heavy sense of responsibility. We 
were ambassadors of our country to the world of the air— 
or at least that’s the way we felt, although we had no 
portfolio of office. Added to this consciousness was the 
mental excitement of originating and testing our ideas 
and theories. It was a great time for a young man to be 
alive and working on an aircraft. 

The successful flight of the first American monoplane, 
the Walden III, was especially exciting because th- pre- 
vailing trend of design was toward the biplane. I was 
brash enough to believe that this was an erroneous trend 
—that the future lay with the monoplane. I could not 
desert my convictions, so I had to buck the trend. This 
was far from being in 
an enviable position, 


shook the plane and it shook my confidence. However, at 
high speeds, it had a fairly even bark. We used the pro- 
peller as the starting crank, and were mindful not to lose 
our heads, literally as well as figuratively. Swinging the 
prop was extremely dangerous because of the pusher-type 
construction, with the propeller whirling between the tail- 
supporting outriggers. However, we managed it without 
serious injury. 

With the tail tied to a stake, Radu tuned the engine to 
idling speed and, as it warmed up, the vibration lessened 
somewhat. That’s when I took my seat. I pushed the 
throttle full on to test the engine’s rate of acceleration 
and suddenly found myself dashing across Hempstead 
Field. I tried to throttle back, but the throttle was stuck 
I had no way to shut off the fuel or cut the electric circuit. 
My flimsy brakes meant nothing. The plane gained speed 
With the control column firmly in hand, I kept the nose 
down to assure against leaving the ground and steered 
the entire length of the field—until the motor parkway 
loomed before me. Since I couldn’t stop the engine, I set 
my rudder for a turn. Momentarily, my right wheel came 
off the ground as I veered to the left. Then I got straight- 
ened out on my back track and, retracing the meadow, 
found myself headed for the shed and making plenty of 
knots. It seemed a sure bet to make a clean sweep of 
shed, plane and all. Then, in the very face of disaster, the 
engine quit. It had run out of gas. I had learned a lot 
about taxiing in jigtime. When my knees stopped shaking 
I figured the progress 
was worth the fright 

As we rolled the ship 





as anyone who has had 
to swim against the 
current of popularity 
will assure you. 

To be truthful, that 
flight of December 9 
was an unintentional 
sortie aloft, and it only 
lasted for some 300 
feet and attained 
fence-post altitude 
What I had intended 


to do was to test my 





back to the tethering 
stake for more tests, | 
learned that Henry 
had inadvertently 
loosened the tie-down 
when he had been 
blinded by castor oil 
carried back in the 
prop wash. We 
equipped him with a 
raincoat, cap and gog- 
gles. Radu now shifted 











engine with the plane 
tethered to the ground. 
I wanted to make rec- 
ords of the rpm at var- 
ious engine temperatures and calculate propeller thrust 
If I finished the engine data and had extra time, I had 
some thought of learning to taxi the plane. The last 
thought in my mind was a take-off. 

On the basis of the engine evaluation test, my mechanic, 
Radu Tatu, a former Roumanian farmer with a bent for 
mechanics, had strapped a one-gallon oil can on the fuse- 
lage above the engine as a gravity feed fuel and lubricant 
device. The can was divided into two compartments, one 
containing the gasoline and the other the castor oil. We 
figured this would serve for our engine testing. Later we 
would mount a ten-gallon tank for actual flight. Tatu was 
a most ingenious fellow and my 23-year-old cousin, Henry 
Slater, was his willing helper. 

It was a clear, cold dawn when we first tugged our 
design out of the rented ($7 per month) shed. The grayish 
white wing with its trailing tail surfaces, the vivid red 
struts, the aluminum-painted motor with its mahogany 
propeller and the chassis, with its glistening wires and 
nickel-plated wheels, made that newfangled monoplane a 
beautiful sight. It stood in odd contrast to the biplane 
contraptions. 

We had no trouble starting the engine, but were greatly 
concerned with its terrific vibration at low speeds. It 


Dr. Walden was awarded F.A.!. License No. 74 on November 8, !9!/ 


the electrical cut-off 
switch to the wheel so 
I could reach it and re- 
placed a broken spring 
in the gas-control pedal. After the gas and oil “tank” was 
refilled, we were ready for another run. 

My confidence had been bolstered. I taxied the length 
of the field under control and steered the ship in another: 
U-turn. This time, I deliberately started back toward the 
shed at full throttle 

Then it happened. The plane took off. Unwittingly, | 
must have decreased the positive angle on the tail. Sud- 
denly, I was flying—skimming a few feet above the ground 

as easy as that. It was a wonderful sensation. All vibra- 
tions had disappeared. But there was that shed again, 
looming ahead of me. I cut the switch and throttle, pushed 


the tail control into positive angle and felt the wheels 
touch. Then I ground away at the feeble foot-brake and 


stopped with my nose almost in the shed door. Henry 
nearly fainted and Radu closed his eyes once more to 
avoid seeing the carnage. 

Such was the first flight I ever made, and such was the 
first flight of the first American monoplane. History had 
another customer 

My elation was short-lived, however. As I was getting 
out of my seat, with the engine still idling, there came a 
bang, followed by a snapping noise. The engine quit. We 
found that the top cylinder had blown off into the propel- 
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ler, shearing off one of the blades at the hub. There wasn’t 
a drop of castor oil in the tank. Although we had filled up 
with an equal quantity of gas and oil, the motor had used 
all the oil before it had exhausted the gas. Then it became 
overheated. We found that the crankshaft had been bent 
and the remaining two cylinders both scorched. 

Although the first flight of the Walden III was unin- 
tentional, its design and construction was the result of 
almost 20 years of plans, study and dreams. 

My first contact with the idea of flight was in Roumania 
in 1890. We were living in the northern town of Botto- 
schani where my father, a successful American highway 
and railroad builder, was engaged as a civil engineer. 

During that early fall, colorful posters announced that 
the State Fair would feature the release of a mammoth, 
hot-air balloon, manned by a “dare-devil” who would 
make a parachute jump from “dizzy” heights. Flocks of 
villagers and country folk gazed in awe at the posters, 
showing the fearless balloonist as he dangled by his teeth 
from a trapeze hanging below the parachute—the balloon 
meantime floating off into the mystic sky. 

I had seen pictures of balloons and parachutes in the 
States, so I too was excited at the prospect of the event. 
The spectators in the park were crowded around the huge 
canvas bag suspended from a rope strung between two 
poles, about 75 feet tall. As the spectacle was prepared, the 
large opening at the lower end of the balloon was pulled 
over a round, brick fireplace. A network of cords enveloped 
the upper portion of the bag and ended in individual lines 
attached to sandbags set in a circle around the fireplace. 
The sandbags kept the balloon from rising prematurely. 

A haystack nearby supplied fuel. Soon, the bag shaped 
itself as it filled with smoke and hot air. A parachute was 
fastened by a large ring in its center to the network of 
cords anchored by the sandbags. A trapeze was hooked 


to the lower end of the parachute and the entire assembly . 


was stretched out, 
mas ready to follow the 
balloon on its as- 

cent. 
- Not a leaf stirred 
when the balloon 
Walden Wins After was released from 


its upper moorings. 
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It swayed from side to side as a number of men stationed 
themselves at the sandbags, ready to unhook the moorings. 
The band struck up the national anthem as the plucky 
balloonist appeared. Slightly built, he stood before the 
crowd which took in every detail of his circus tights. Their 
metallic, silver texture sparkled the reflection of the sun. 
A wide row of medals was strung across the balloonist’s 
chest. He stood smiling at the crowd, his dark, smooth- 
shaven, boyish face crowned with a shock of bushy hair. 
A strong belt around his waist was hooked by a rope to 
the trapeze, at each end of which fluttered a small flag. 

As the balloonist completed a gracious bow and threw 
kisses in all directions, he raised the trapeze high above 
his head. At this signal, the gas bag was released. In a 
cloud of dense black smoke, the balloon rose slowly be- 
tween its mooring poles. But a frantic cry from the crowd 
warned that the dare-devil already was in trouble. He 
became entangled in the cross ropes between the mooring 
poles as the balloon strained for release from his belt. The 
crowd roared in horror at the threat of their hero being 
torn in two. He had secured a hold on the pole with both 
his legs as he attempted frantically to reach the release 
cord. But the belt broke and freed the balloon which 
dashed victoriously into space. The pilot lost his struggle 
to retain a footlock on the pole. Groping into the air with 
outstretched arms and legs, he came tumbling to the 
ground. 

With the crowd, I dashed closer to the scene. Loose hay 
somewhat eased his fall, but not enough to save him a lot 
of broken bones. 

Another attempt was set for a few weeks later. The 
pilot had been engaged on a “no flight—no pay” basis. He 
had to make good a performance if he was to get enough 
money to leave the community. 

He never did collect his pay. The ominous crowds which 
collected for the second ascension were convinced that he 
was a fake. They gathered in curiosity, tempered by anger 
at the prospect of postponemert because of rain. Goaded 
by the rumblings of the crowd, the dare-devil took off in 
his balloon, weighted down with patches attesting to the 
last mishap, and the rain of the dreary sky. 

With no bows this time, no kisses and no self-assured 
smiles, the balloonist cleared the poles which had caused 
his downfall several weeks before. But as it gained alti- 
tude, the weight of the moisture caused the balloon to sag. 
A sudden gust of wind swept the giant down and sideways 
into tall trees lining the field. After snapping through the 
tree tops, the balloon smashed against a nearby wall. The 
body of the pilot was left hanging limply from the trapeze 
as the balloon leaped upward again to perforate itself on 
the spire of the village church. Soon it settled slowly as 
the hot air dissipated through its torn sides. The body of 
the pilot collapsed lifeless on the doorstep of the sanctuary. 

This experience with flight left a lasting impression. I 
thought perhaps man was not made to fly—yet. But ulti- 
mately—yes. And I would be in on it. Feverishly I began 
to make model balloons. They wouldn't fly. The weight 
of the tissue paper, wire hoop and paste was too much for 
the small-size bags. With a playmate, I built a larger 
model, ten feet high by seven feet in diameter. Our test 
flight was threatened when my mother confiscated the 
kerosene stove we had taken into the barn to provide a 
source of hot air. But we decided we could do without the 
stove. All we wanted was the heat, so we appropriated a 
wick, soaked it with kerosene and secured it in the mouth 
of the balloon by means of light cross-wires. 

It worked. With lift to spare, the balloon drifted from 
its mooring and finally disappeared from view. 

Flushed with the success of our first flight, we planned 
a pretentious event. A large poster announcing the “Great 

















Balloon Ascension” was pasted to the fence of our yard 
facing the street. We fashioned a still larger balloon with 
a tissue paper parachute to which we attached a dummy 
figure stuffed with crumpled tissue. From a distance, it 
appeared to be a man. Weighting it slightly to make the 
figure remain upright, we fastened the parachute to the 
balloon with lengths of light, cotton twine. These were 
to be ignited just before the ascension and were calculated 
to burn out in succession until the last one would release 
the parachute shortly after the balloon reached a consid- 
erable height. 

Charge of admission was set at five bani—equivalent to 
one cent American. We expected a large crowd. On the 
appointed day, there were only five paid admissions. But 
our ticket seller was deluged by offers of payment in pen- 
points and buttons. We resisted the barter until time 
threatened to run out on our great event. We finally ac- 
cepted an exchange of six new pen-points or 12 old ones, 


“I came in for a landing only to find a Wright biplane making its take-off run . 


or 18 miscellaneous buttons for the admission price. We 
ended up with 20 paid admissions. Several score others 
peeped through the cracks in the fence. The policeman on 
the corner was an interested spectator, as were a few 
adults. 

To the accompaniment of a beautiful, ebony hand organ 
borrowed from my indulgent mother, the kerosene-soaked 
wick was lit. The balloon inflated almost immediately and 
made a thrilling getaway to the appreciative cheers of the 
audience. The national anthem was ground out as the 
parachute released according to plan. It opened quickly 
and, as the dangling dummy started its descent, the bal- 
loon rose higher and higher, drifting with the wind until 
it disappeared among the stars of the gathering dusk, 
ending that thrilling day. 

Flushed with victory, we determined to try it again the 
very next afternoon and were in process of a second show, 
when one of my colleagues dashed in and shouted breath- 
lessly, “Run, run, the cops.” 

Forgetting all about the balloon, we ran for home. 
From our hiding place under one of the beds, we over- 
heard the cause of the hue and cry. The flight of the day 
before had ended in a lumber yard about ten miles away 
The landing of our flame-powered craft on a pile of dry 
lumber had been disastrous. The local papers made scare 
headlines of the case. The national press screamed of 
“Fires from the sky.” 

I had taken great pains to schedule the balloon flights 
during my father’s absence. However, now he read all 
about it and, surprisingly, took great pride in my accom- 
plishment and settled the lumber yard damage without a 
quiver. But for the future, balloons were taboo. 

In 1898, Father completed his work abroad. Underesti- 
mated costs of his building contract resulted in the loss of 


a considerable fortune. Dejected and discouraged, he re- 


turned to the States. My mother, sister and I remained for 
a time in Vienna where mother sold her jewels of better 
days. I obtained a position with an American dentist who 
was in attendance to Emperor Franz Joseph. 

During this period, aeronautics began to make real his- 
tory. Solomon Auguste Andree had disappeared in his 
attempted flight to the North Pole; Clement Ader made 
several hops in his prop-driven “Avion”; two German 
scientists reached an altitude of 35,400 feet in a balloon 
and Santos Dumont circled the Eifel Tower in Paris 

These events interested me immensely. Ever since m) 
adventures with paper balloons, I had continued study 
on the mathematics of flying. But in spite of my interest 
in the scientific principles of mechanical flight, I was 
forced by circumstances and my mother’s insistence t 
study also for my degree in dentistry. This was achieved 
in 1906, by which time we had returned to the States 

During the summer of 1908, I noted in the daily pres: 





| slipped into the ground 


. . | couldn't avoid his prop wash 


that a group of aeronautic enthusiasts had formed the 
Aeronautic Society of New York. Organized to foste: 
work on problems related to mechanical flight, the Society 
provided workshops, tools, assembling sheds and flying 
grounds for its members to test their theories. Even en- 
gines would be available fur use of the members. The 
famous old Morris Park race track in the Bronx was 
leased as the Society's facility. 

I found myself in good company. The Society had come 
into being when a faction of the Aero Club of America 
found a cold reception of their efforts to expand the pro- 
gram into more useful lines. The group comprised men 
interested in the sport of ballooning, but who also had 
ambitions to achieve practical flight. These dissidents 
broke away from the Aero Club and formed the Society 
40 members strong at the first meeting 

The Society began its activities in July 1908. I joined 
it in September. At first, I found the atmosphere confus- 
ing. Not being familiar with their technical language, I 
found it difficult to join in discussions. Morris Park, how 
ever, opened an entirely new world for me. My practical 


career began there. The workshops, the many variabk 
designs, the race track and its infield where trials could 
be made, the small dirigible anchored on the plain, and 


the buzzing activity inspired me to action. The variety of 
contraptions included a biplane, very much like that of 
the Wright Brothers. There was a plane with three sup 

imposed surfaces which the inventor called a triplane 
another highly complicated affair which the inventor 
called a helicopter—it had 24, four-foot propellers over 
head, driven by belts: a bicycle with 


rear sprocke t 


continuous 


propeller mounted on the a bird-like a 


beating machine called an ornithopte and severa 
eties of gliders 
I understood that some of the machines had been test 














but that none had left the ground. It was evident that new 
ideas were needed to get a machine into the air. Since 
I could find no scientific books which contained the basic 
information I badly needed, I haunted the facility at 
Morris Park. Here I learned the rudiments of flight. 

I had already discarded the idea of playing with bal- 
loons. I felt that their bulk made them unsuitable for 
successful flight. Besides, I couldn't afford the luxury of 
experimenting with them. The comparative simplicity of 
what we called the flying machine appealed to me. To get 
started, I needed a basic idea. I learned that a cambered 
horizontal surface propelled through space at a certain 
angle could create a certain lift. Other attempted methods 
of securing lift in those days were obviously in error. Few 
of the “flying” machines actually got off the ground. 

I readily understood that a successful flying machine 





Dr. Walden continually tried new developments and improvements in 
the workshop which competed with his dental office in Manhattan. 


had to be equipped for balance, directional stability and 
positive control of all the elements involved. These re- 
quirements were simple, definite and commonly known. 
As a result, I could not at that time understand why avi- 
ation had not made greater progress. It didn’t take me 
long to find out. It was logical for me to assume that the 
conventionally-designed planes at the Park failed to fly 
because they lacked sufficient supporting surface. Accord- 
ingly, I planned a much larger wing area for my first 
design. But this area became so unwieldy that I divided 
the wing into two biplanes arranged in tandem, supporting 
equally the weight of the engine and that of the pilot, 
placed in the center section of the aircraft. To balance the 
plane laterally in flight, I tried a revolutionary idea which 
would operate fully automatically so that the pilot would 
be freed for other activity. 

The engine was to be suspended by its crankshaft 
equipped with proper bearings from a fixed shaft, and 
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geared to it by a sprocket chain. The 12-foot propeller, 
mounted high between the two biplanes, would be chain- 
driven from the overhead shaft. This left the engine to 
swing like a pendulum as it performed its tractor drive 
Two surfaces, hinged laterally to the sides of the uppe: 
wings, were calculated to decrease the lifting area of the 
higher side of the plane in flight, by the pendulum action 
The pilot would be seated directly over the engine, clear- 
ing the chain path by about ten inches. Since no engine 
was yet available, I calculated its weight at about 100 
pounds. 

The Walden I was almost completed when the engine 
purchased by the Society for use of its members finally 
arrived in the early months of 1909. To my consternation, 
it proved to be a 15 hp automobile engine weighing 500 
pounds. The Walden I had to be scrapped! My consolation 
was that I had gained considerable experience in airplane 
construction, which would be used to advantage in the 
Walden II. Aside from its weight, the engine was a serious 
disappointment. I had expected it to develop 50 instead 
of 15 hp 

The Society had planned a public aeronautics exhibition 
for May 22, 1909. I wanted to participate with Glenn 
Curtiss, who was to be the principal attraction. Because 
Curtiss could not get his machine ready on time, the 
exhibition was postponed until May 29. I had the Walden 
II ready for its field tests weeks in advance of the exhibi- 
tion and conducted my own trials in advance of the public 
showing. The curious who gathered at the track for my 
first trial run were apprehensive that starting my engine, 
suspended as it was from its crankshaft, would result in 
its turning in circles and chopping the machine to bits 
They all ran for shelter when I prepared to crank it. Pull- 
ing on a heavy rope started it off with no trouble, how- 
ever, just as I expected. 

The Walden II taxied every morning up and down the 
race track with me at the controls. My legs were out- 
stretched to within inches of the huge whirling propelle: 
and its exposed driving chain. Having mastered the road- 
ability of my design, I eventually dared to tug at the 
lifting levers when I thought I had flying speed. When 
nothing happened, I tugged a little more. Occasionally, 
either the front or the rear of the machine would rise a 
foot or so off the ground, quiver for a moment, and settle 
back. 

By May 21, convinced that I could use the remaining 
week before the exhibition to improve my craft, I started 
work on expanding the wing area. I was convinced that 
a few added feet of surface was all my machine needed to 
leave the ground with all three wheels. I decided to add 
two running feet to each wing, making a total of 96 addi 
tional square feet. The night before the big event, we 
hauled our finished machine from its shed and left it 
in the moonlight, ready for its first flight. 

Early the next morning, we fought through the crowds 
clamoring for admission, even though the exhibition was 
scheduled for 2 p.m. My walk across the field was with 
light steps, proud as I was in anticipating the day’s event 
But my enthusiasm was quickly dashed when I saw the 
debris of what had been months of planning and back- 
breaking labor. Familiar wings were hanging on the trees 
a short distance away. Parts were strewn across the track 
The engine lay in a heap, still clinging to its overhead 
shaft among the slivers of the huge propeller. An early 
morning storm had exacted its price for my impatience at 
having everything ready for the exhibition. It was a heart- 
rending sight. But I quickly looked for the bright side 
After all, I had learned a great deal. And perhaps I was 
merely on the threshold of what I was meant to do. The 
Walden II had actually flown; the added surfaces had 














lifted it up in the storm. 

My interest in aviation was now so absorbing that I 
engaged an elderly dentist to substitute for me at the 
office and limited my own professional services to patients 
who insisted on seeing me. I rented office space for my 
aviation activities and embarked upon a crystallization of 
my experience to date. I arrived at a number of definite 
conclusions. 


®@ Superimposed surfaces like those in biplanes had to 
be avoided because of suspected aerodynamic interference 
between them. 


@ Their tandem arrangement was definitely out for the 
Same reason. 


® Automatic lateral control seemed desirable, but 
should not be dependent on a swinging engine; a rigidly 
mounted engine was unquestionably preferable. 


® Freak-designs must be avoided. 


@ Lightest construction appropriate for the load each 
part had to carry was important. 


® And, above all, a proper engine was essential. 


Every requirement pointed to a ma- 
chine with a single main supporting 
surface. There were two monoplanes at 
the Park, but neither had ever left the 
ground. 

Before laying down the basic lines of a 
monoplane, a proper engine had to be 
found. I had no knowledge and no facili- 
ties to build one. The Wright brothers 
had had their own engine built. Curtiss 
had made motorcycles so the construc- 
tion of a light engine was right in his line. 
But there were no other proven aero- 
nautic engines available to me in the 
country. 

It was my luck, however, that Yves 
De Villiers, newly arrived from Paris, 
visited the Aeronautic Society. He repre- 
sented a French firm which was offering 
tor sale an Italian-made, lightweight en- 
gine called the “Anzani.” The engine was priced at $1,200 
delivered in New York. This three-cylinder powerplant 
had already proved itself with Louis Bleriot, who had 
made the world’s first cross-country airplane flight in 
France on October 31, 1908, over an 18-mile, closed-circuit 
course with only three landings. On July 25, 1909, Bleriot 
crossed the English Channel with a similar engine. 

I was able to raise the down-payment for a promised 
delivery in three months. With the blueprints of the en- 
gine at hand, I started the job of designing the Walden III. 

To determine the aerodynamic effects on lifting surfaces 
(there were none available that I knew of), I mounted a 
12-inch propeller on a %4 hp electric motor and arranged 
it to blow within a galvanized sheet-iron tube of the same 
diameter. I made my own airspeed meter as well as ten- 
sion and weight measuring scales. By mounting various 
surfaces made to scale, 1 noted the effects at different 
speeds. These tests were far from accurate, but they gave 
me the basis for my design. 

My “wind tunnel” tests spelled out for me the curvature 
of my wing and determined for me that the center of 
pressure would be at about one-third the distance from 
the leading edge. These were the most important basic 
features for my consideration. There being no way to de- 
termine the ultimate weight of the Walden III, nor a very 
accurate assumption of what weight she could carry per 
square foot of wing surface, I designed the wing so that 


additional panels would be added to its length if trial 
proved the need for greater lifting surface. 

For automatic lateral balance, I developed an ear- 
shaped surface standing above each side of the wing. 
These “ear-flaps” were set at a dihedral angle held down 
in front by a properly tensioned spring. The effect was 
that the flaps were held to a negative angle in the normal 
line of flight. When the plane dipped laterally, the negative 
angle of the ear-flap on the appropriate side would auto- 
matically change to positive, increasing the lift on that 
side and restoring the wing to its level-flight position. The 
arrangement proved simple to construct and effective in 
performance. 

One reason why I aimed for an automatic device was 
because the word at the time was that the only patent 
the Wrights could obtain covered the warping of a wing 
and turning the rudder to the opposite side at the same 
time, to balance the resistance caused by the warping 
of the wing. It was also rumored that the Wright patent 
could be interpreted to cover all manually operated lateral 
balancing devices. 

The summer and early fall of 1909 provided hectic days 
of continuous doing and redoing. My two helpers, Tatu 





The Walden Ill featured “ear flaps” which oper- 
ated automatically to maintain lateral side balance 


and Cousin Henry, worked for the love of it and little 
else. As a result, the no-labor cost of the Walden III was 
about $1,700. 

When our engine finally arrived, it proved to be all we 
expected. It was one-quarter the weight and almost twice 
the horsepower of the Society’s engine which had powered 
the ill-fated Walden II. It was air-cooled so that we had 
the advantage of lighter weight than the American water- 
cooled engines. There was no engine like it in the country. 
With the Anzani on hand, my work continued in earnest. 
Reports filtered to me that Bleriot, Alberto Santos- 
Dumont and Hubert Latham in France, and Hans Grade 
in Germany had made actual flights in monoplanes during 
1909. The Bleriot, Demoiselle and Antoinette were origi- 
nally-conceived monoplanes, and the Grade was a combi- 
nation of the three. All were of the tractor type 

Other reports had it that a number of experimental 
monoplanes were being built in various parts of the United 
States. Some had actually been completed, but none ever 
left the ground under their own power. I rose to the 
challenge. My helpers and I worked until late at night 
We gulped our meals while we worked. Sections of ou: 
plane had already been assembled in part, but the wing 
panels and controlling surfaces had to be doped and pro- 
visions for gas, oil and battery had to be made. 

Due to limited space in the Morris Park workshop we 
could not assemble the machine (Continued on page 58) 
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On the wing of his Zanonia, Bob Brown of Denville, N. J., with crew George E. Coder, Jr. of Arlington, Tex., prepares for a flight in his 
chief, Ray Wodell, traces the course of proposed cross-country flight. Weihe sailplane, while a youthful crew member holds the ship's canopy. 
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Soaring Meet 


FROM FLORIDA, California, Texas, the East and the 
Middlewest, glider-laden trailers wound their way 
’ : Bs this summer to Elmira, N. Y., bound for the 24th Na- 
The sleek sailplane is a Prue 215A with last year's champion, Lyle Maxey, tional Soaring Contest. To the 31 soaring pilots and 
reclining at controls. Designer Irving Prue of Lockheed is standing by. their crews this was the most important event of the 
year, as it not only meant pitting one’s skill against 
the best soaring talent in the country, but it was also 
an opportunity to meet old friends, renew acquaint- 
ances and engage in social activities and “hangar fly- 
ing” sessions that hallmark these meets. 

Weather, which can turn a soaring contest from 
success to failure, was in a cooperative mood this year. 
Strong thermals, due to passage of cold fronts, led 
to several long-distance flights. On one day, seven 
pilots averaged 210 miles each, and two achieved goals 
of over 300 miles. When the meet closed and final 
scores were totaled up, Stanley Smith of Woodland 
Hills, Calif. was proclaimed National Soaring Cham- 
pion, a title he had won before, back in 1933. 
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Bundled up against the cool breezes of a cold front are Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob Smith of Bay Shore, N. Y. Smith came in sixth, flying an LK-I0A. 
Sailplanes lined up for daily flights according to sequence. In foreground, 


German LO-150, flown by Harold Jensen of Forest Park, Ill. 
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Harris Hill, scene of the contest, is the best-equipped soaring site in the world, attracting many spectators during the National events 





Emil Lehecka, L. |. City, N. Y., in the cockpit, and Ed Seymour, Roch- Maj. William Fuchs, secretary of the Soaring Society, speaks at the 
ester, N. Y., by the nose, tied for FLYING magazine spot landing prize awards banquet. Seated, right, is Lt. Col. Floyd Sweet, past president 


Below: Pilots meetings were held every morning before take-off. Here, contest meteorologist 
Bernard Wiggins, briefs participants on weather from which task of the day is determined 


























Radar Advisory Service Chart as it appears in “The Airman's Guide.” 


Cross-country flight by lightplane is 
safer and simpler with weather radar. 


Private Pilot 
on Radar 


By WILLIAM M. MINAR 
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of the country but in Texas, like everything else, 

we probably get them bigger and better. On the 
Gulf coast, we have sound effects, too, with thunderstorms 
that the weatherman calmly terms “air-mass stuff.” 

Whenever I hear the term, I know I have to be on the 
lookout. But on one short flight I learned about another 
lookout that can save private pilots a lot of time and 
worry—weather radar. 

My wife and I were planning a short business trip from 
Andrau Air Park, 15 miles west of Houston, to Galveston 
Municipal airport, 54 miles away. Why fly this short dis- 
tance? Well, it’s short in miles, but driving traverses 
the downtown traffic of two cities and the return trip that 
afternoon would be through the five o'clock rush. What 
would be a 2% hour fight through dangerous traffic could 
be a pleasant 32-minute flight in our Cessna 140, N72653 

Our flight down was easy, with light, scattered cumulus 
at 2,300 MSL gradually lowering to 1,800 as we ap- 
proached the humid coastline. Galveston omni provided 
an easy navigation guide and we made good our CAA 
flight plan ETA of 12:05. 

At four o'clock, the rains came. The lowering sky and 
gusty winds threatened to weather us in only a few miles 
from home. 

Assuming the CB’s (cumulo-nimbus) were active all 
over the coast, I was slightly disgusted when I call the 
Galveston Aerological Station. 

“How’s Houston and Andrau Air Park?” 

“It doesn’t look too good,” the weatherman said, “A 
Trans Texas Airliner just landed after an IFR plan from 
Houston International and he was in the soup all the way 
at 1,800 feet. But our weather radar shows some well- 
defined cells up that way. Why (Continued on page 79) 


5 PRIL SHOWERS may bring May flowers to most 
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Portion of the San Antonio Sectional map, showing the author's flight path [indicated by double broken lines) between four thunderstorms. 
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Even the heart of a scoffer cannot help but go out, if but for 


a moment, to one who is about to plunge into the unknown, 


By MATTHEW J. BRUCCOLI 


OST OF THE appurtenances of 

Science-Fiction were present 

Even the desolation of the 

area, the arid stillness empha- 
sized by the occasional cries of the sea 
birds, was appropriate. The pungent odor 
of a little-known, v~latile explosive per- 
vaded the site, a strange odor with which 
only a few people had as yet acquired 
any familiarity, though even this would 
some day come. This explosive was to 
propel the machine somehow, lending an 
additional element of danger to a project 
already so fantastic that sober persons, 
not inclined to laugh at the idea, even 
saw something of the blasphemous in it 

The machine itself was a mighty one, to 
be sure, and of infinite complexity. A 
few had seen it from close up, and all 
agreed that, if nothing else, it was too 
ponderous a mass to be lifted into the 
sky—but these were sceptics, and it is 
man’s good fortune that there will always 
be eccentric souls to spice the course of 
progress in spite of them. 

But even the cynics were constrained 
to give credit where it was due. The 
structure, manifestly of immense strength 
in spite of a certain delicateness in its 


design, perhaps as a sturdy timepiece is 
delicate, was evidence of the incredible 
ingenuity of madmen 

The gulls took flight, screaming, as the 
machine, responding to the mystical ma- 
nipulations of its builders, exploded into 
such an ear-shattering roar as was seldom 
heard by mortal men. The onlookers, al- 
ready infected with the kind of excite- 
ment that is bound to be a part of any 
occult ritual, now felt the apprehensive 
thrill that a witness might feel at an exe 
cution. Even the heart of a scoffer can- 
not help but go out, if but for the mo 
ment, to the individual who is about to 
plunge into the unknown. The man was 
a lion heart indeed, who now calmly took 
his position in the devic« 

Space travel has always been and will 
always be a part of men’s dreams so long 
as they have souls to lift them above the 
level of the brute; and men will inevita 
bly sacrifice their lives to enact their 
dreams. Since the Earth has shrunk as it 
has since Magellan, our instinct to bur 
row into the unknown has only one direc 
tion left to tantalize it, and that was the 
direction in which these _ visionaries 
looked—upward toward the sky 


He may have been a scier of the 
calmest, most analytical order, but surely 
no less susceptible to the excitement of 
danger—the breathtaking anticipation of 
this venture into space. Even with all the 
factors methodically predetermined, his 
must be only the outer appearance of 
coolness as he prepares to step where no 
man has stepped before in the history of 
the world. In this moment he is a figure 
of such lonely dedication as only a poet 
would be qualified to describe 

Yet the awesome connotations of the 
project in no way lessened that air of self 
assurance, as he nodded a signal and 
slipped the release 

The journey was begun. The machine 
moved slowly at first—but nothing is x 
relative as Time or Motion and a shooting 
star moved not more swiftly as the ma 
chine snapped its earthly bonds. Even 
such weight as this was consumed t 
nothingness by the more urgent force of 
speed 

If the well-wishers on the ground 
cheered him on his way, he heard noth 
ing, for he was enveloped in a solid, deaf 
ening mass of thunder 

Tradition and (Continued o page 76 
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Ernie Gibson, operator of Chelan Airways, cooks lunch over a campfire near his tent on Trapper Lake 
while Al Peterson looks on and Lee Smith exhibits his morning's catch. Not bad for an hour and a half. 
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Above: Gordon Stuart, proprietor of Emerald 
Camp on Domke Lake, and his dog, Rupert, board 
Chelan Airways plane to return to his resort. 


Below: While the fishermen are out, Ernie Gibson 
checks and cleans up campsite on Trapper Lake. 





Trappe" 


By BOB and IRA SPRING 


ETTING AWAY from it all is easy when 

(; fishing in a remote mountain lake with no 

trails leading to it has an appeal as a fly-in 
getaway place. 

Located at 4,300 feet near the headwaters of the 
Steheken River in Washington is Trapper Lake, 
where a fully-equipped fishing camp is maintained 
by Chelan Airways. 

About 150 fishermen are flown in every season 
And though accommodations are primitive (camp- 
fire cooking and sleeping on fir bough beds), most 
guests remain overnight. 

No flights are scheduled to this primitive para- 
dise. Chelan Airways flies the run as passengers 
appear at their parked line of two Aeroncas, one 
Super Cub and a Cessna 180 at their Chelan, Wash., 
headquarters, operated by Ernie Gibson. After 
learning to fly in 1939, he started commercial flying 
in 1944 as an instructor at a Navy primary flight 
school. 

In addition to providing the getaway planes for 
eager Izaak Waltons, Chelan performs other trans- 
port services in the north-central Washington area, 
including emergency evacuations. 

And just to prove that the beauty of the Lake 
can trap everyone who sees it, even the Chelan 
Airways pilots have been known to drop a line be- 
tween flights. END 





























Temperature and humidity 
can cause havoc in your airplane’s 


carburetor, so beware of 


Invisible Lee 


By TED DUROSKO 


advantages over that of summer. Probably the main 

one is stable air. This connotes smoother rides at 
lower altitudes where lightplanes usually fly. It also means 
more opportunity to fly dead-reckoning problems with 
greater accuracy. The magnetic compass does not bob and 
swing as it does in summer turbulence. And quieter at- 
mospheric conditions usually exist for good reception of 
low frequency radio ranges and broadcast stations, thus 
affording an excellent opportunity to fly an extended 
cross-country via radio navigation. 

Then too, denser, cooler air allows more 
efficient propeller operation. As a result, 
the airplane gets off in a shorter distance, 
climbs with a more positive speed, and 
cruises faster. 

However, there is a catch to winter 
flying. It is the threat of “invisible ice,” 
or carburetor ice forming internally and, 
if undetected, building up to a point 
where it will choke out the life of an 
aircraft engine. The ice can form while 
idling the engine on the ground, taxiing, 
during the take-off and climb, at cruise, 
or when in a landing glide. 

The problem of carburetor ice also ex- 
ists under summer conditions in some 
instances, but it is more troublesome 
when cooler temperatures prevail. 

Take, for instance, the case of a former 
military pilot who flew in the Korean 
War. One afternoon he decided to rent 
an Aeronca Champion on skis. The 
ground was covered with about four 
inches of soft snow—the free air tem- 
perature was 33 degrees F. and the sun was shining 
through a scattered cloud cover. The airman taxied to 
take-off position, checked mags and oil temperature and 
headed the Aeronca down the runway. 

During the take-off the engine behaved normally, the 
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Presvant DURING THE WINTER season offers some 





With certain moisture and temperature 
conditions, ice can build up on the butter- 
fly valve and also in the induction system. 


pilot reported. Upon gaining 400 feet and shortly after 
the first left turn, it began to lose rpm’s slowly. To com- 
pensate, the pilot had to advance the throttle. Soon it 
was wide open but the 65 hp Continental engine was turn- 
ing up only 1,900 rpm. Making a gentle turn, the pilot 
then decided to head back for the field. 

By now the engine speed was down to 1,700 rpm. It 
would cough, backfire and regain a few hundred rpm for 
approximately 30 seconds and then fall off again. As the 
airplane reached the edge of the field, the engine shud- 
dered and stopped dead. 

Fortunately, there was approximately 300 feet of alti- 
tude left and the Aeronca made the runway. 

When the mechanic told the pilot it was carburetor ice, 
he exclaimed, “Carburetor ice! Why I was in flight only 
a few minutes and I certainly wasn’t flying through any 
clouds.” 

Well, apparently the former military pilot forgot sev- 
eral important facts. First, that carburetor ice can start 
to build up as soon as the engine is started; second, when 
there is moisture in the air, it can be found at most any 
altitude; and third, he was not flying an airplane with 
an automatic carburetor air heater or alcohol deicing 
equipment. 

The main purpose of a carburetor is to change gasoline 
from a liquid to a gaseous state and mix it in proper pro- 
portion with air in order to provide a metered, combusti- 
ble mixture for the cylinders. The process involves evap- 
oration of the fuel. In float-type carburetors, standard 
equipment on all lightplanes powered by engines of less 
than 150 hp, evaporation occurs above the butterfly valve 
in the narrowest part of the venturi, and is accompanied 
by a sharp drop in temperature, a normal process when 
volatile liquids evaporate. Average drop in venturi is ap- 
proximately 40 degrees F., which means that in fall and 
winter the temperature within the carburetor is almost 
always below freezing. 

With such low temperatures existing at this point in 
the throat, any moisture in the incoming air will condense 
immediately and ice will begin to build up on and around 
the butterfly valve. If a sufficient amount of ice is allowed 
to form, it will clog the throat and stop the fuel supply. 

However, the effects of carburetor ice 
can be minimized if the pilot is ice con- 
scious and takes the proper precautions. 
Here are a few tips on how to cope with 
this problem: 

How to recognize the symptoms 
Probably the best way to detect carbu- 
retor icing in a lightplane with a fixed- 
pitch prop is by observing the tachom- 
eter. As ice forms in the carburetor and 
induction system, there will be a gradual 
loss of rpm. This will be noted without 
any change having been made in the 
throttle position or in the flight attitude. 
Under most conditions the formation of 
ice is a progressive one, therefore a pilot 
not on his guard might advance the throt- 
tle gradually to maintain constant rpm 
without realizing that carburetor ice is 
forming. 

Another indication is a rough-running 
engine. This symptom also is one to de- 
velop progressively. At first there is just 
a slight vibration and, as the ice forms, 
the roughness becomes more pronounced. 

If the pilot still has not recognized the symptoms, the 
engine usually will try once more to awaken the pilot 
before giving up the ghost. On top of the loss of rpm and 
roughness, the engine will snort, (Continued on page 72) 








Forecaster Norman Lacey of National Weather Forecasting Corp.., inking in the isobars on a surface weather chart 


There is a definite need for specialized, dependable, flying 


WEATHER BY SUBSCRIPTION 


By DARIO POLITELLA 


UICK AND ACCURATE weather information spe- 

cially prepared for private and business aircraft 

operators is the stock-in-trade of the newly-formed Na- 

- tional Weather Forecasting Corp., located at Newark, 

N. J., Airport 

This “weather by subscription” service was organized 

last summer to meet the growing needs of: more than 

40,000 operators across the country who demand accurate, 
easy-to-get forecasting and weather flight plans. 


A subscriber to NWFS learns the features of the current weather chart, 
perhaps as a preliminary briefing to a flight planned 24-36 hours ahead. 











During their first two months of operation, NWF pilot- 
meteorologists accumulated a clientele of more than 15 
companies having about 50 pilots. During this short 
period, too, NWF claimed a record “89 per cent accuracy 
98 per cent of the time in a 24-hour period.’ 

Here is how National Weather works 

When a client buys his subscription, NWF records an 
array of facts about the user. This information is filed in 
a card index system which makes readily available such 
data as the user’s type of aircraft, range, airspeed, deicing 
equipment, pilot’s ratings, hours and miles of flight 
averaged per month, and radar proficiency 

Such data is used to interpret weather and to offer flight 
plan advice to the individual subscriber. Calls for servic« 
never encounter a “busy” signal, since the user identifies 
himself by a code number. The forecaster on duty refers 
to the client’s data card and when the destination is 
known, the pilot is given a specially interpreted weather 
forecast and flight plan recommendation. Surface weather 
maps are read to the pilot who records the information for 
use on the flight, as well as to gain complete understand- 
ing of weather conditions 

NWF offers two types of service. For the occasional 
user, an “on-the-spot” forecast is available at any hour of 
the day. The subscription service, for companies using 
more than one airplane or the client who needs five o1 


more b“efings a month, in- (Continued on page 85) 
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One of the 49 specially selected CAP cadets attending the 1957 Jet Orientation Course climbs into a T-33 for first jet flight. 


EENAGERS FLYING the T-bird at Perrin AFB, 
Tex., took to jet flying as ducks to their prover- 
bial habitat, Air Force officials there are con- 
vinced. 

At the home of the 3555th Combat Crew Train- 
ing Wing, a flock of CAP cadets, culled as the “cream” of 
more than 36,000, gathered at Perrin from 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and Alaska last summer. In a week- 
long course, this group of typical American teenagers 
was plunged into indoctrination sessions in jet-flying, the 
way the Air Force does it with its post-teenage pilots. 

The invitation to the CAP cadets was restricted to those 
who met the physical and mental requirements of USAF 
Aviation Cadet training. The objective was a regular in- 
centive program for the cadets, something for them to 
work toward; and an attempt to dispel any notions they 
might have formed that jet flying is only for supermen. 
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Upon reporting to the base, the young men were given 
semi-private quarters befitting their status as “potential 
pilot material” and were extended the privileges of the 
Officers’ Field Ration Mess and Officers’ swimming pool. 
Here, however, the relaxed atmosphere ended. 

Beginning Monday morning, the cadets plunged into a 
6:00 a.m. to’6:00 p.m. schedule that left them little time 
for anything but study. For two days, they attended 
ground school as intensive as anything they had eve: 
experienced—aircraft control, T-33 engineering, canopy, 
seat and bail-out, physiological training, weather, flight 
instruments, navigation aids and approaches, and the 
fitting of flight equipment. 

“Gentlemen,” a grizzled Air Force tech sergeant told 
them, “jet flying isn’t dangerous—not any more dangerous 
than driving a hot rod 80 miles an hour down an open 
highway. In fact, it’s a darned sight safer because here 





CAP Cadet Don Sanders of Renton, Wash., 


sees how he will appear on his first jet flight. 


By FRANK BURNHAM 


and THE 


An incentive program on jet 
flying for Civil Air Patrol 


cadets scores a great success. 


we train you to meet any emergency that may occur. 
When you're moving at high speed in any sort of vehicle, 
things happen in a split second. We want you to be pre- 
pared to meet any eventuality in the same split second. 

“If something should happen, and it isn’t likely that it 
will, you shouldn’t have to take time to think about what 
to do. Your actions should be second-nature to you.” 

The sergeant went over the ejection procedure and the 
bail-out technique. The cadets listened attentively. Their 
expressions indicated concentration, interest aud even 
amazement but never fear. It was just like the time Pop 
began teaching them to drive the family car. There was 
no mystery about it, just a matter of training. 

In all, the youthful jet trainees received 15 classroom 
hours of academic instruction, followed up by 19 hours 
of flying training. In addition to five hours of actual jet 
flight, this portion of the course included briefing, pre- 
flight, post-flight, ground-controlled intercept, an intro- 
duction to the C-11 synthetic instrument trainer and actual 
instrument instruction in the C-11. 

When it came to the real flying, the cadets found that 
this was no “token” orientation. The boys flew the T-bird. 
Sixteen of them had had civilian flight training and all 








of them had made frequent orientation flights as a part of 
their CAP training. All of them found that a few minutes 
of familiarization gave them the feel of the T-33 

The flying sessions included one hour, 40 minutes each 
of day transition, instrument flights and cross-country, 
preceded by two hours of pre-flight checks, check lists, 
starts, system operation, throttle technique and shut-down 
procedures. 

Indicative of the comprehensive scope of the course is 
the outline for the day transition mission. Included in 
the mission were radio procedures, take-off, climb and 
dive (trim technique), turns, loop, wing rolls, loc 
a GCA approach and landings. 

The instrument mission, which followed the simulated 
instrument flight in the C-11 synthetic trainer, included 
an instrument cockpit check, instrument take-off, trim 
control, pitch control, bank control, tower control (change 
of airspeed), turns (to a heading), radio range orientation 
and a radio range penetration and GCA. 

A half day of flight planning preceded the cross-country 
mission. The cadets plotted their own courses and figured 
their ETAs. On the flights they were required to perform 
the navigation in addition to doing as much of the flying 
as their training would permit. From Perrin to Oklahoma 
City, they flew by pilotage. From Oke City to Wichita 
Falls, they flew by dead reckoning, with a position and 
steer from GCI. On the leg from Wichita Falls to Fort 
Worth, they used the ADF with a DF steer from Perrin 
Tower. An ADF penetration and ILS landing at Perrin 
completed the mission. 

Under the direction of Maj. James W. Scolman and 
Capt. Rex Hoopes, who had also planned the course, the 
youngsters learned that flying in the jet age is no super- 
man job. 

The cadets had proved it and liked it. As Cadet Capt. 
Jimmy Williams of Tulsa said it: “Boy, I could stay here 
all year!” END 


al area, 


CAP Cadets Walter R. Krake of St. Louis Park, 
Minn., and James Altman of Florence, S. C., 
watch USAF Lt. Norman Schapp check out 
in the F-86 Simulator at Perrin AFB, Texas. 
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GRUMMAN MOHAWK ‘st estsn: 


observation plane powered by two Lycoming 
T53 turboprop engines of 1,005 shaft horse- 
power each. Designed to operate from small, 
unprepared fields, in snow and mud, it will go 
into service with the U. S. Army as AO-!, and 
with the Marine Corps as OF-!. Crew will 
consist of pilot and observer seated in the 
“maximum visibility” cockpit equipped with 
bubble canopy. Simultaneous snow and water 
operations will be possible by providing the 
Mohawk with special ski gear. Props are full 
feathering, reversible. Wing span is 42 feet. 











AVRO ARRO Largest interceptor in 

the world and, undoubt- 
edly, the most powerful, the Canadian-de- 
signed-and-built Avro CF-105 Arrow's mission 
is primarily long range interception of enemy 
bombers. With a ceiling close to 70,000 feet 
and a speed in excess of Mach 2, it has a gross 
weight of 60,000 Ibs. and, when in production 
will be powered by two Orenda “Iroquois” 
engines which, with afterburners, are rated at 
30,000 Ibs. thrust each. Photo on the left 
shows the large size of the aircraft, its arrow 
shape and the wedge-type leading edge ex- 
tensions which improve the air flow at wing 
tips. Other aerodynamic features are conical 
cambered leading edge, and blunt trailing 
edge. To improve engine performance at high 
supersonic speeds, large fixed ramps are pro- 
vided at the air inlets. Photo below: Gaps 
between ramps and fuselage create oblique 
shock waves in front of inlet which slow the 
air avd raise its pressure. Wing span is 50 feet. 





TRI-PACER 160 {*: '%:? <:: 

sion of the 
popular Piper Tri-Pacer is powered by 
a 160 hp Lycoming 0-320-B engine 
which gives it a cruising speed of 134 
mph at 7,000 feet, using 75 per cent 
power. Range with standard fuel ca 
pacity of 36 gallons is 536 miles, and 
over 650 miles with addition of op 
tional eight-galion tank. Exterior design 
combines Dayton White wings and fuse- 
lage top with choice of Bahama Blue 
Santa Fe Red or Hershey Brown trim. 








4 >» EXECUTIVE HELICOPTE Above: Latest thing in business transportation is 
d the executive version of the Verto! 44 derived from 


the military H-2! helicopter. Luxurious cabin appointments (photo above) include wal 
to-wall carpeting, soundproofing and hand-painted murals. Capacity is ten passengers 


YOU 
SEEN? 


THE RED MILL *52""s,°s 

signed by So- 
viet's famous helicopter expert, Michael 
Mil, the large twin turbine-powered 
Mi-6 is claimed by the Reds to have 
established a new altitude and weight- 
lifting world's record last October by 
reaching an altitude of 7,500 feet car- 
rying a commercial load of more than 
24,000 Ibs. Size of the helicopter can 
be judged from comparison with people 
at the tail. Jet tail pipe is angled to 
prevent gases from hitting tail rotor. 





Small planes now 
ean enjoy reliable two-way 


radio at low cost. 


VHF for 
LIGHTPLANES 


By SIDNEY P. HELD 


Chief Engineer, Nova-Tech, Inc. 


trying to control the excitement in my voice, called, 
“Santa Monica Tower, this is Ercoupe 372. How do 
you read?” 

The answer came back immediately, “Loud and clear, 
Ercoupe 372. What is your position?” 

“My position is 4,000 feet, ten miles east of Ontario. I 
just wanted a radio check. Thanks a lot.” 

There were 60 miles between us. My flight test report 
read: “Raised Santa Monica Tower; distance, 60 miles; 
loud and clear.” 

The radio performed exactly as I had expected and 
represented a solution to a difficult design problem. The 
problem was this: “Design a two-way VHF radio for 
lightplanes. Keep the price below $200.” 

I think I know what most small plane owners are up 
against. There is never a question of the desirability of 
radio in an inexpensive plane; it is always a question of 
price. I feel that $200 is an upper limit for thousands of 
airplane owners. Even though the low-frequency towers 
and ranges are being eliminated, and the CAA has already 
designated many zones where two-way radio is manda- 
tory, the small plane owner still faces a cost problem. 

In the design of the TR-102, necessity was certainly the 
mother of invention. It actually did take an invention to 
solve the design problem. The conventional two-way radio 
has two sets of tubes—one to receive and one to transmit. 
My invention consists of a method of accomplishing the 
same results with only one set of tubes. The one set 
functions either as a receiver or as a transmitter, depend- 
ing on what the pilot wants to do. If he wishes to transmit, 
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i PRESSED the push-to-talk button on the mike and, 


Checking the 
Nova-Tech TR-102 VHF 
two-way radio 
installed in an Ercoupe 


he presses the mike button, whereupon a relay connects 
the tubes to the transmitting circuits. When he’s through 
talking and releases the button, the tubes go back to the 
receiving circuits. Thus, without reducing performance, | 
was able to eliminate half the tubes and parts in the set! 
I have a patent pending on this circuit which, I think, 
could very well represent a technical break-through ir 
the field of low cost, two-way radio 

Lightplane owners also have other problems which we 
had to solve. A good radio installation requires a com- 
pletely shielded ignition system. The static otherwise is 
unbearable. To install a shielded ignition system on a 
lightplane can run as high as $150, so I designed internal 
circuits which absorb spark plug noise to such an extent 
that pilots are spared expensive installation charges. Al- 
though this filtering of interference added to the costs, we 
were able to save money by eliminating a cabin speaker 
and amplifier. The TR-102 operates with headsets only. 

However, most of the planes for which our equipment 
is designed are too noisy for cabin speaker operation; so 
again, we were able to reduce costs without reducing 
performance. 

The original TR-102 design featured a ten-channel 
transmitter which I thought was adequate. But the CAA 
announced that a minimum of nine channels is required 
for adequate coverage and, therefore, we increased our 
coverage to 23 channels. 

Additionally, we have some very nice features designed 
into the TR-102. For instance, when a pilot wants to trans- 
mit on the emergency channel, he is generally in a hurry, 
so we placed the Emergency (Continued on page 84) 





Don and Jan Ross staking 
@ uranium claim on Prince of Wales 
Island, off Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Prospecting with a 
Cub on floats, this young 


couple made a fabulous 


Uranium catch off Ketchikan 





By EDWIN D. MERRY 


S DON ROSS TAXIED out past the last of the fishing 

boats in Ketchikan harbor, Jan, his bride of an ex- 
citingly short time, leaned forward to exclaim, “Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if we could make a strike today!” 

“Sure would.” Ross twisted around to grin at her, 
wedged in the rear seat among prospecting equipment 
and with the newly-purchased nucliometer tightly held 
on her knees. “But,” he reminded, “this is not a regular 
survey flight. We're just going out to test the gadget.” 

The floats hopped off the long Pacific rollers and Ross 
headed toward the coast 40 miles southeast of Ketchikan 
Ii was May 18, 1955. The pilot was one of three partners 
who had formed the prospecting company, “Uranium 55.” 
The company did not believe predictions that radioactive 
minerals in commercial quantities were unlikely to be 
found in the area. 

Partners, Don Ross, Kelly Adams and William Easton 
were determined to survey the southeast coastal region 
of Alaska, known as the “banana belt” because of its mild 
climate. The three Ketchikaners felt uranium was likely 
to be found in any area that produced other minerals; 
and nearby Prince of Wales Island had yielded both gold 
and copper. 

Uranium 55 got rolling in the spring of '55 with a 
float-equipped J-3 Cub and a nucliometer. A $6,000 in- 
vestment, they decided, would take them through one 
season. After that—well, a prospector lives his days as 
he faces them. 

Kelly Adams was the syndicate’s anchor man. He, like 
many of the rocks he studied, was a kind of conglomerate 
—pilot, geologist,.aircraft mechanic, prospector. 

Ross, with 8,000 hours, was the “flyingest” member of 
the threesome. They decided he would be the best man 
to devote full time to the operation. The flying prospector 
would have to circle low over the bony ridges and prod 
deep inte the forested ‘valleys, contending with sudden 


storms and tricky winds on the Inside Passage 

This particular morning Ross and his bride cruised 
toward Prince of Wales Island. It was his third Spring 
flight to the island but his first with the nucliomet 

The plan of the day was to crisscross the ridges for the 
duration of the fuel range and then let the onshore wind 
blow the yellow Cub back into Ketchikan harbor 

The thermals began to roughen over the hills. Don 
raised his hand and made the gesture of turning a switch 
Jan repeated the gesture, and the nucliometer came t 
life. At once there was a high background count. The 
Cub was 200 feet above the north shoulder of Bokan 
Mountain. Thinking there might be something wrong with 
the instrument, Ross swung off over the spruce-covered 
lower slopes. At once the needle returned to its un- 
stimulated position 

For more than one hour, Ross and his wife flew in and 
out of the invisible radiation fingers making up from the 
mountain. Every time the plane dragged that north slope 
the nucliometer came to life, but finally Don pointed to 
the lowering gas gauge and shouted back to his bride, 
“We've got to head back. I'll brine Kelly out tomorrow 
This calls for a geologist.” 

Mrs. Ross had something to say to that, her eyes round 
with excitement. “You can fly him out, but don't you 
land. I want to be with you and help stake out the claim 
Promise you won't go in there without me.” 

Don promised and pointed the Cub’s nose back toward 
the cliff-clutching city that rises from the acres of 
wharves 

The following day, with Adams aboard, Ross again lo- 
cated the “hot spot.” The nucliometer needle jumped 
clear off the dial. Even at the least sensitive setting, the 
instrument indicated a maximum deflection. Now the 
problem was to find a place to land. The barren folds of 
rock stood several miles in from (Continued on page 75) 





The author at the end of a delivery flight of a Beechcraft Bonanza. 


By ROBERT E. RINGLE 


NOXIA! Experienced pilots dread the portent of 
A the word when conditions send them to greater 

altitudes than they planned. But most think in 
terms of “blackout.” 

After 25 years of flying, I had to learn about anoxia by 
experience. Like others, I have often flown at high alti- 
tudes for short periods—18,500 feet in one instance for 30 
minutes had no apparent ill effects. What I didn’t remem- 
ber, until after this flight, was that anoxia can come in 
stages. 

I was taking delivery on a 1956 Bonanza at Wichita, 
Kan., and planning to fly nonstop direct to Tallahassee, 
Fla.; ultimate destination, Palm Beach. As it turned out, 
we made Tallahassee in five and one-half hours on 55 
gallons of gas, and therein lies the story. 

It was a crisp, cold winter afternoon when we reached 
our selected cruising altitude of 8,090 feet in eight minutes 
flat. Far ahead lay a deep cloud bank, stretching as far 
as the eye could see to left and right, but it didn’t seem 
important. 

Two uneventful hours went by and the compass head- 
ing was good as we cross-checked by omni with Tulsa and 
Fort Smith. As we approached Little Rock, the clouds 
came into clearer focus, and the tops seemed at about our 
altitude. Trimming to climb gently, we kept 1,000 on top. 
The clouds kept climbing and so did we. Not until 13,500 
were we able to level off and stay on top. The clouds were 
solid and stayed that way for the next hour and a half. 
The altitude seemed to have no effect. Then the tops low- 
ered gently and we let down with them. We made an 
omni position check with Meridian and Birmingham. Ev- 
erything seemed okay. Mentally, I logged the flight. 

Four hours and 30 minutes out now. Dusk is settling, 
and if our calculations are right, we have another hour 
and 30 minutes fuel left. Whoa! Isn’t that a little marginal 
for reaching Tallahassee in the dark? We're a little per- 
turbed, but what can be wrong? Our ground speed has 
been averaging 162, so we shouldn’t be more than an hour 
from Tallahassee. 

We're back down to 8,000 feet but towering cumulus 
is making us dodge to the left or right. We tune in Mari- 
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NO. 215 


I LEARNED 


ABOUT FLYING 


FROM TREAT = 


Insidiously, oxygen 
starvation robbed this pilot of 


all of his flying experience. 


anna omni and start to track straight in. Better start 
downstairs, but must duck around these build-ups 

It’s almost dark now; we're passing the 4,000-foot level 
and are below the clouds: lights are beginning to flicke1 
on the ground. Both main tanks are down to one-quarte1 
full and we're working on the right. With a start, we 
realize our flashlight is in the accessory box in the bag- 
gage compartment. Stupid! The chart is very difficult to 
read in the fading light. Suddenly we notice the Omni- 
meter’s needle wagging slowly from left to right and the 
to-from indicator giving an unreliable signal. Yikes 
what’s wrong? Quickly we tune the ADF12D Marianna 
LF range. The signal seems strong enough, but the bird- 
dog hunts too—won’t point. We've had night effect mess 
up the ADF before, but not the omni. The right main tank 
is reading empty. 

We turn up the instrument lights to full bright but still 
can’t read the chart, so turn them down again. Soon the 
engine spits on the main right tank. Quickly we turn the 
fuel valve to left main. Only one-quarter left; all the 
others are bone dry. Is it enough to reach Tallahassee and 
can we find the place, with our navigation radio unreliable 
and us unable to read our charts? 

We fish for Tallahassee Radio on VHF and Tallahassee 
comes back with a bang. We tell the controller our plight, 
and inform him we're scared. He asks if we can see any 
land marks at all. Yes, we're coming up on a small town, 
but haven’t the foggiest notion of its name. He asks if we 
can see anything else. Yes, we vaguely make out a small, 


. many-fingered lake, but this isn’t much help. There are 


lots of those around here. The last gauge is nudging the 
empty mark but Tallahassee radio talks in a calm re- 
assuring voice. We're coming up on a larger town and 
see airport lights, but can’t identify it for sure. If it’s 
Marianna, it’s an Air Force base, and we can’t land there 
If it is Marianna, then we should alter our course to the 
right. We do this. Marianna, if that was it, is soon behind 

Tallahassee radio comes in with an idea. He tells us to 
contact Tallahassee tower; that he will ask him to surge 
the high intensity runway lights high and low alternately. 
If we are close enough, we may (Continued on page 87) 





The General Motors Matched Power 
Team of Allison Prop-Jet Engines 
and Aeroproducts Turbo-Propellers 
is Proving its Jet-Age Durability 

in Round-The-Clock “Operation Hourglass” 


ALLISON PROP -JET POWER 








MODERNIZED TRANSPORT SETS 1000 HOUR FLIGHT ENDURANCE GOAL— Leased from the 
U. S. Air Force specially for “Operation Hourglass” this modernized YC-131C — military version of the 
popular Convair 340—is daily logging hours in a round-the-clock, round-the-country flight endurance 
program unprecedented in the field of modern prop-jet power. Duplicating a cross section of commercial 
and military transport schedules, “Operation Hourglass” proves with every hour the superior performance 
and economics of Allison Prop-Jet Power. Currently in production for the new Lockheed Electra and now 
available for modernization of existing transport aircraft, the matched team of Allison 501 Prop-Jet 


Engines and Aeroproducts 606 Turbo-Propellers is rapidly establishing itself as a versatile and dependable GM 


power plant for commercial and military jet-age transportation. 
A 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, indianapolis, indiang 


ELLISON PROP-JET POWER 
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U.S. Mountain Pilot 
(Continued from page 31) 


for us. Then full throttle, we were skim- 
ming on top once more, 20 degrees flap, 
a few hard bumps on some windblown 
drifts with the powdered surface snow, 
and we were airborne. 

We turned and headed once more for 
the smooth white face of the mountain. 
This was a test of depth perception; a new 
perspective. The memory of my first night 
flight came back to me, but without the 
familiar lights on the level field to guide 
me. A feeling of disconnection took hold 
of me. Could I really ever learn to find 
my way through these dimensions? 

Once more we headed for the slope, 
paralleled it and settled smoothly onto 
the breast of the virgin snow. It was as 
exciting as the first run on skis after a 
snow storm. We taxied farther up the 
slope, turned off to the side and stopped 
near the edge of a cliff which dropped 
unbroken for thousands of feet toward 
the overcast Rhone. 

November in the Alps! Warm sun, no 
wind, complete stillness, dark blue above, 
dazzling brilliance around. The slope 
stretching off toward the cloud-hidden 
valley below beckoned the skier within 
me until my spirit went sailing down in 
rhythmic turns on the unmarked snow. I 
looked at Geiger and saw in his face that 
this was his way of life; that it was more 
than his living. For a few minutes we stood 
there absorbing that white light; then 
back in our ski-footed chariot, to the 
green valley of the Rhone. 

For five consecutive days, my wife and 
I flew with Geiger. Under his instruction, 
I found myself beginning to feel at home 
in the new dimensions. My years of ex- 
perience as a naval aviator accustomed 
to accurate landings made it easy for me 
to learn. For my first snow landings, we 
went to a bowl-shaped glacier two or 
three miles across “La Plaine Morte,” 
“The Dead Plain.” First, was a touch- 
and-go on the almost level bottom of the 
bowl; then a landing farther up the slope; 
a 180 degree turn and a take-off down 
hill; then off to the other side of the bowl 
for a little steeper landing higher up on 
the side; then back and forth a dozen 
times, ‘til we finally stopped for a rest. 

One evening we drove with Geiger to 
show movies of his operations and hear 
him lecture on what could be done by 
ski plane in the mountains. He operates 
with Federal hydraulically-actuated skis 
made in Minneapolis, USA. These enable 
him to take off on wheels and land on 
skis. So equipped, the Super Cub with the 
red cross of Switzerland on its side has 
carried hundreds of tons of building sup- 
plies and food into the mountains. On his 
way down, Geiger often flies low over the 
glaciers in a spirit of safety reconnais- 
sance. On one such return trip from a 
cargo lift, he noted a man seated by the 
edge of a crevasse apparently holding on 
to something. Geiger landed quickly and 
taxied within a few feet of the man who 
assured him he was an angel sent from 
heaven to the rescue of the two tourists 
who were dangling from the end of his 
rope down inside the crevasse. Geiger 
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and the guide got them up, loaded them 
into the plane and soon had the man and 
his wife, both injured, in a hospital 

After my indoctrination by Geiger, I 
returned to Aspen, Col., my winter home, 
and bought a Cessna 180, equipped with 
Federal hydraulically-operated skis. My 
only worry in operating the Cessna was 
that the additional weight made it diffi- 
cult to turn it around manually in deep 
snow. After practicing snow landings on 
the level for several weeks, I felt ready 
for my first mountainside landing. 

I interested Toni Sailer, the Austrian 
Olympic ski champion who happened to 
be visiting Aspen at the time, to accom- 





NEXT MONTH 
IN FLYING 


People are the chief ingredi- 
ent of aviation. Next month's 
issue deals largely in human ex- 
perience—how people react to 
flight, what it does for them and 
to them, what they put into it 


and what they get out of it. 











pany me. We loaded our skis into the 
plane in case anything should go wrong. 
The Cessna performed beyond my ex- 
pectations. At 12,500 feet, on top of Tay- 
lor Pass, I set her down and ‘Toni and I 
got out. I picked out a take-off run and 
stepped off 200 yards downhill, mark- 
ing it so we could see it from the air. 
Then we took off. We were airborne in 
less than 150 yards with a slight head 
wind and 20-degree flaps. 

Bad weather, high winds and turbu- 
lence prevented any further mountain 
landings until late in April when we went 
to California to make a mountain movie 
with Stein Eriksen, the Norwegian 1952 
Olympic ski champion. Snow conditions 
were not good enough for filming on the 
lower hills, so we took the plane in search 
of whiter pastures which we found at just 
under 11,000 feet in the neighborhood of 
Lake Tahoe. Here we landed on a 15- 
degree slope and began filming. After 
some hours of shooting, we had to leave 
because of clouds. 

The next day we landed at just un- 
der 10,000 feet near the lift at Squaw Val- 
ley and found ideal conditions. A few 
days later, we flew right down the back- 
bone of the Sierra Range to Southern 
California over country shunned by pi- 
lots because of its ruggedness and re- 
moteness; yet never were we out of range 
of a safe landing place because of our 
skis and Geiger’s techniques. 

The following week we landed at 11,000 
feet on Mamrioth Mountain, Calif. Five 
feet of snow had fallen in the preceding 
few days so that, as we turned across the 
slope which was 15 to 20 degrees steep, 
the lower ski slid underneath the snow 
and slowly bogged us down on the down- 
hill wing. However, the Snow Cat soon 








came up with a load of sk ers, pulled us 
out and turned us around. Take-off was 
a little slow in the deep snow but we 
came off in less than 200 yards 

I made another landing higher up, hop- 
ing to reach a small flat shelf where it would 
be easier to turn around but again caught 
the lower ski about four feet under the 
snow. Again the Snow Cat pulled us out 
Don Redman, one of the ski lift owners, 
flew with me this time. We took off down 
the ski slope and pulled into the air a few 
hundred yards uphill from the top of the 
chairlift. Ten minutes later, we landed 
down at Bishop where we repaired a hy 
draulic brake line broken by the rope 
from the Snow Cat. 

One day, as we stopped at Bishop for 
gas, a man came up full of questions 


about the skis on my aircraft. He took 
me to his hangar where there were more 
skis and we discovered we were not the 


only birds who landed on the slopes of 
the Sierras. My wife and I became more 
and more interested in our new friend, 
whom we learned was Bob Symons, the 
man who has made many notable pictures 
of cloud formations in the Sierras. Bob 
had little difficulty in talking us into 
spending the night in Bishop with him 

We saw some of the most extraordinary 
movies we had ever seen. They had been 
filmed at one frame per second with a 
Bolex which Bob altered to study forma- 
tion and dissipation of cloud formed by 
strong west winds pouring over the Sierras 
Bob told us how he had taken the pic- 
tures from a P-38 cloud-seeding plane, 
engines off on the Sierra wave at 38,000 
feet. We also saw pictures of hydrauli- 
cally operated wooden skis which he had 
designed, built and used in the High Si- 
erras. One of his jobs was to fly past the 
snow-depth gauges and take photos re- 
cording the snow depth at various times 
during the winter. He took these pictures 
from his Super Cub flying low with the 
stick between his knees as he operated 
the camera. He too had made many ski 
landings on mountain slopes and lakes 

In summer he transferred to Whitaker 
tandem gear and hauled in mining equip- 
ment. After uphill landings, he would taxi 
downhill in long traverses as the slope 
was too steep for brakes to hold going 
straight down hill. After unloading, he 
would taxi back uphill also in zig-zags to 
arrive high enough for a downhill take-off 

The downhill take-off in high moun- 
tains is a lot more comfortable than a 
long flict run on a lake. I have taken off 
on good fast powder snow down a 15- 
degree slope, into a 10 to 15-mph wind 
at 10,500 feet, in as little as 50 yards; but 
had great trouble taking off in 1,000 yards 
a few minutes later from a lake a mile 
long at 8,000 feet in slightly slower snow 

This current winter, I am looking for- 
ward to flying skiers into some of the 
marvelous high mountain slopes around 
Aspen, from which they can ski back 
down to the highway and be met by tuxi 
Ten minutes by plane instead of a five or 
six-hour climb! 

One of our hopes for the future is a fly- 
ing tour of the glaciers of Europe by ski 
plane; and a little formation flying with 
Herman Geiger who originated this 
matchless fun in the first place. END 
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The eyes of Texas and of all the winged world are on AMERICA’S 
FINEST BUSINESS FLYING TERMINAL. Open this month! 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF AVIATION OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 








Passengers and Crew Agree! 


Puritan Oxygen Masks Are 










COMFORTABLE TO WEAR 


EASY TO ADJUST 


DISPOSABLE, 
PLASTIC 
PASSENGER 
MASKS 





developed to meet rigid hospital 
ments—has many odvantages to offer. 


vidual. These complete, 


Passengers have a right to expect comfort 
and pleasing appecrance in an oxygen mask 
The Puritan disposable mask — originglly 
require- 
The 
polyethylene nose piece fits the face com- 
fortably and is easily adjusted to each indi- 
light-weight masks 
come individually packed and can be thrown 
oway after use (no bothersome sterilizing) 
The Puritan disposable mask answers your 





Ask any pilot or crew member what he 
wonts in an oxygen mask. Chances ore 
he'll say, “comfort, coolness and easy 
breathing.”’ Here is the mask that gives 
all of these advantages. The Puritan No 
114000 nasol oxygen mask. A 
flow, rebreathing type mask with a com 
fortable fitting plastic nose piece and 
latex rubber bag. The nose piece is 
arranged to provide a perfect air flow in 
and ovt of the bag so that respiratory 
effort is minimized and mask is cooled 


constant 


passenger desire for comfort and conven- 
ience ... answers your problem of a low for further comfort. 
¢ it. a: P : 
sspuptboeg Carbon dioxide build-up is controlled 


Priced at only $1.00 each F.O.8. Kansas 


No microphonic connections needed 


City (lower unit cost in larger quantity) 


Neo. 114011. 


Butta 





Priced at only $8.25 ea. F.0.8. Kansas 
City 


COMPRESSED GAS CQRPORATION 
2012 GRAND AVE. KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 








VEST POCKET TRANSPORTATION 





FOLDS FOR CARRYING—UNFOLDS FOR 
RIDING IN 15 SECONDS 








ARGYLE “x 
SCOOTER *; 
CUB 


Carry in airplane, boat, etc. for quick 
transportation. Fits in luggage compart- 
ment of any plane. Automatic clutch, posi- 
tive brake. Powerful 2 cycle, 1 cylinder 
Clinton engine gives speed up to 35 miles 


per hour. $ 

PU -ccnawkdesco ce 245.00 
ARGYLE SCOOTER CUB—Div. of and Mird. by 
PHILLIPS CONVEYOR CO., MEMPHIS, MISSOURI 








| Built and Flew America’s First 

Monoplane 
(Continued from page 39) 
wing. We mounted the engine and pro- 
peller, clamped the pilot’s seat temporar- 
ily in position and balanced the entire 
structure to coincide the center of grav- 
ity with the center of pressure. Then 
we decided to move our operation out 
to the Hempstead Field in Mineola, since 
the Society’s lease at the Park was about 
to expire. 

We disassembled the plane enough to 
pass it through the windows onto a truck 
All went well until we got to the wings, 
which proved to be about a half-inch too 
wide. It cost us the damages of hacking 
the window to size to get the wings out 
but it was worth it 

After a five-hour trek from the ferry at 
34th Street, the Walden III reached the 
site of its historic flight. The 
shanty my limited finances permitted us 
was about 30 by 40 feet. Its cracked win 
dows faced the Old Country Road and a 
large door opened on the field. Our only 
a pot-bellied stove and a 


creaky 


luxuries were 
frozen water outlet 

It took us almost a week 
headquarters in shape and to assemble 
the plane. We had learned at Morris Park 
that flight tests had to be conducted at 
daybreak or at sunset, wind 
stirred. On that sunny winter 
of Dec. 9, 1909, the unintentional historic 
flight was made Roosevelt 
Field was later to be located 

My early flights in the Walden III were 
witnessed only by the boys at the field 
After its first venture, which 
resulted in damage the and 
propeller, the engine was repaired to fly 
again and again until Aug. 3, 1910. A 
number of straight-away flights resulted 
in shifting the pilot’s seat 
relieve a slight tailheaviness. This 
accomplished by adjusting the 
buckles of the wires which fixed the seat 
in the space between the wing and the 
landing geat 

Now that the machine had proved it- 
self, the original fuel tank 
was replaced by a torpedo-shaped, ten- 
gallon tank suspended above the center 
section of the wing where it provided 
a more positive gravity feed. The plans 
was normally nose-heavy so that, in case 


to get our 


when no 


morning 


near where 


air-borne 


to engine 


forward to 
was 


turn 


one-gallon 


of motor failure, the nose would auto- 
matically drop and prevent a stall. This 
was accomplished by setting the hori- 


zontal tail surface at a slight negative 
angle so that the slipstream kept the tail 
down in normal flight. When the prop 
wash dissipated, the tail would therefore 
rise and the aircraft would become nose- 

eavy. There was so little margin be- 
tween flight and non-flight that this idea 
for a pusher-type aircraft was a valuable 
safety factor. 

But Walden III died on August 3, -the 
day before the last payment was due on 
the Anzani engine. And her death 
brought me the first recognition I had 
experienced in the development of the 
first successful American monoplane. The 
crash resulted from a down-draft which 
sucked the plane into the “graveyard” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MEETS FCC AND CAA 
REQUIREMENTS 
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WEIGHS 2¥2 LBS., DRAWS 4 AMPS AT 12 VOLTS. 
POWER SUPPLY; 4° x 4¥2"x 6", WEIGHS 5 LBS. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


You Must Be Satisfied with the TR-102 or 
Return it to us in 10 Days and We Will 
Immediately Refund Your Purchase Price. 


NOVA-TECH, inc. 


1721 Sepulveda Blvd. ¢ Manhattan Beach 31, Calif. 
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AIR-O-EAR 23 CHANNEL 
--- HIGH PERFORMANCE 


VHF TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


30 to 60 MILE RANGE 
WITH NO IGNITION 
SHIELDING REQUIRED! 


The Air-O-Ear TR-102 VHF transmitter-receiver 
is @ precision instrument, light weight and com- 




















pact in construction, and will easily mount in 
ony light plane. The 23 channel transmitter is 
sufficient for both VFR and instrument conditions 
The receiver is tunable over the entire Genero! 
Aviation band of 108 to 128 mc. The TR-102 is 
unique in that it will operate satisfactorily in 
piones which have no ignition shielding. This 


feature combined with its low price, smal! size 
and ease of installation has made the TR-102 
an extremely valuable instrument for the light 


plane owner. 


@ EASY TO INSTALL 
IN ONE HOUR OR LESS! 


HERE’S WHAT 
you GET 






1. 23 Channel VHF Transmitter and 
Tunable VHF Receiver 


2. Power Supply — Operates 
Either 6 or 12 Volts 


3. VHF Whip Antenna & Co-ax Cable 


4. Two Crystals, Factory installed 
and Adjusted— Tower (122.5), 
Emergency (121.5) 


5. Complete and Ready to Operate 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
OR ORDER FROM THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


from 


NOVA-TECH, INC., 1721 SEPULVEDA BLVD. 
MANHATTAN BEACH 31, CALIF. 
Please Ship Air-O-Eer TR-102 with 10-Day Return Pr 


Please odd to my set the following extra crystals, foctory installed and od ted 
$10.00 each (You get Tower 122.5 and Emergency 121.5 Free) 


vilege. Specify 6 or 12 Volt 





Reder 121.7_____ Ground Control! 121.9. CAA Redic 122.3 
CAA Rodie 122.1 Tower 122.6 Tower 122.7 
Unicom 122.8 Unicom 123.0. 

Others EEE qu —— — 
OCS te payenent ten Gull CF Gc 
——__._.___—Piease send COD 

Nome. eee 
Address — - a — 





City, Zone, Stote. 
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~ ee ENGINE TIME ee FLIGHT TIME | beyond eg Ftv nt. Ban 


~ ; ner headlines in the press of tie country 
: screamed the news. The New York Eve 
ning Journal announced in bold red let- 
ters: “Walden Airship Falls.” No local, 
national or foreign daily newspaper 
missed reporting what I believe was the 
second serious aviation accident in the 
United States (the first was when Lt 
Thomas F. Selfridge was killed in a flight 
with Orville Wright on Sept. 17, 1908 
at Fort Myer, Va.). 

One newspaper had every bone in my 
body broken and undertakers waiting for 
their harvest. Actually, I acquired only > 
a fractured collarbone, an ankle injury 
and three broken ribs. My greater con 
cern was that I would not be able to meet 
the final payment on the Anzani. A friend 
came to my rescue, however, with the 
idea that we could charge admission to 
view the remains of the Walden III. Thi 





TAKE AWAY LOG GUESSWORK 


Your logs are always accurate when based on Hobbs 
Aircraft Hour Meters. They tell to the minute when 
check-ups and maintenance are due — automatically. 
ENGINE HOUR METER records total engine time . . . 
also furnishes the information needed to determine 
elapsed time between oil change, lubrication, overhaul. 

idea got me solvent again 


FLIGHT HOUR METER with Hobbs hy re records Next, in restored health, I formed th: 
total flight time . . . and provides the information re- Walde RR ee 1 ; 
quired to compute actual hours in the air of individual aiden Airplane Co. whic h built six ad 
flights ditional versions of the Walden III. W: 
; Hobbs Met , offered flying instruction and planes for 
of revolution counters — Miobdbs Meters are accurate sale. Interest was great, but cast ’ 
electric timing instruments designed and built for aircraft prowess The r % e a e i evel 

operation Weigh only 9 ounces and do not inierfere ont ¥ € on y hg inancial transacti 
with radio reception. Easy to install . . . easy to read... we made was by hanging one of our 
low in price. Fully guaranteed. WRITE: planes in the exhibit hall where a co: 
vention of the United Dressed Beef Co 


was being held in New York. We were 


A A DIVISION OF paid $300 to place cuts of beef in a basket 
6 on the pilot’s seat to show how perishabk 
JOHN W. Oo 5 CORPORATION | victuals would be delivered in the futur« 


2068 YALE BLVD. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Experimentation in five succeedins 
. models of the Walden III resulted in th« 


construction of the Walden IX, whict 


D table became the first all-American monoplane 
BONANZA OWNERS Or to be licensed by the Federation Aero 

nautique Internationale and the Aero 
Club of America. 

The Walden IX was a prototype of th« 
“III” with these changes: the IX wa 
powered by an American engine, a 40 h; 
Hall-Scott. It had four 4x5 cylinders, tw: 
Mea magnetos and double ignition. Ths 
“ear flaps” were removed and Farman 
ailerons substituted for lateral stability 
A nose plane surface was added and the 
area of the tail surfaces was decreased 
All the steel tube struts and engine 
mounting were filled with second-growth 
hickory for added strength and light 
weight 

Construction of airplanes in those days 
involved the use of materials which might 
surprise the modern airman. For exam- 
ple, Irish linen was used to cover the 
wings. Straight-grain ash was used fo: 
the longerons; spruce for laminations 
Propellers were of laminated mahogany 
The steel tubing used for the chassis and 
outriggers was braised in sections. Fit 



















Never again will you have to hand = 

wobble to start your motor! Our radio 

fully CAA approved Complete periodic CAA 
enamel reports on 

. ope equency range! 

Electric Auxiliary , ane 6 acy a button 

St Broadcast 

Fuel Pump ee oe 


lets you start your motor by merely 
pressing the starter button, besides pro- 
viding a very considerable extra mar- 
gin of safety, should your engine driven 
fuel pump fail. 


* 


The fine quality of our pump permits 
us to guarantee it unconditionally for 6 
months! 

Each pump is furnished complete with 
all hardware necessary for installation in 
your Bonanza for only $160.00. Average 


labor for the installation should not ex- Using the new GEATERMAN Pertabte Ratio, {is new pessitte ; 
ceed 6 hours. receive weather information before leaving on a flight, lake the rate tings were generally motorcycle turn- 
. th for ible st et, and use it in your hotel room for ~k lee rhile s< ire —_— . : 
When ordering, please state the mod- wallar Uoaaten pm hae Fehon y buckles, while piano wire was used for 
el of your Bonanza, and whether your Operates on either 110 volts AC/DC oF on its own built in batteries. the guy wires. 
engine driven fuel pump is a Thompson pa eps eaty SUR pun, eee enty © tong, 9° high The “brakes” of those days were also 
2 U2?" deep. Carrying handle case z . 
or a Romec. Has 2 antennas: built-in Toop stich is Birectional in operation and marvels of ingenuity. A metal fork fixed 
* te Behn ee pe ty nny Sol on the axle bar of the main carriage was 
up to 2° high pronged into the sod by the pilot. It was 
Oper ates erther built-in speaker or earphones -/adie has two 3 we anal 
LUCKMA Vi earpnone jacks and comes complete with one miniature ear a crude device, but effective. The tric ycie 
G NN A ATION co. 1 38 SsGa92s | landing gear was used in those days, too, 
61 Lick Place, San Francisco 4, Calif. Available at your local aispom |} because it proved’ most effective for 


ee Saat Se ground-travel of the nose-heavy craft. 


Phone Y Sheri 
ane venen OSE LT.LABS-Beach & Sheridan Rd. Motorcycle tires were fitted on the Wal- 


Waukegan, Ul. den III gear. Its successors were equipped 
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with Pennsylvania four-inch tires. 

The sleek monoplane which resulted 
from many months of trial and error 
finally beeame a public curiosity. In Sep- 
tember of 1911, three months after it had 
been licensed, I entered Walden IX in 
the air meet at Brighton Beach. It was 
an international event and included some 
of the best-known flyers of the time: 
Claude Graham White and Tommy Sop- 
with, the renowned British pilots; George 
Beatty, Harry Atwood and Eugene Ely 

I had just recovered from minor in- 
juries resulting from the crash of the 
Walden VII near Hempstead. The plane 
had been completely demolished and my 
pocketbook was straining desperately. 
The promoters of the meet offered me 
$150 to set up the All-American Mono- 
plane as a static display. If I flew the 
craft in sustained flight for at least 15 
minutes, I would get $1,000 for each flight 
on each of the two days of the meet. 

The first day, I held the plane in the 
air a full 22 minutes, reaching speeds of 
about 60 mph as I flew 24 laps around the 
track. But I was concerned with the evi- 
den: lack of surplus power due, no doubt, 
to the low octane gas I was forced to use. 
For the next day’s flight, I obtained a 
better-grade gas and doped the ten gal- 
lons with two ounces of ether. That did 
the trick 

After completing a circle of the field 
on the second day, I straightened out for 
the more open spaces and found myself 


over Coney Island. But I couldn't gain- 


the altitude I wanted, even with the bet- 
ter gas. It never occurred to me that the 
accumulation of carbon in the cylinders 
during the many hours of use had re- 
duced the limited power of my engine to 
a dangerously low level and that it 
needed a general overhauling. I had to 
hedge-hop back to the field but circled 
at low altitude several times before land- 
ing to a rousing reception from the 
crowds. The entire field was in an up- 
roar. The cheers and applause almost 
drowned out the playing of the national 
anthem by the military band. An enthu- 
siastic group of young men picked me up 





on their shoulders and rushed me into | 
a waiting car to parade around the race | 


track. 

At first, I couldn’t understand what had 
happened. Many of the onlookers had 
probably read of my mishaps and had ex- 
pected the worst to happen to me that 
day. Others probably believed my “stunts” 
were intentional and appreciated my dar- 
ing, without suspecting I couldn't have 
flown any higher because of lost engine 
power. The crowd had been informed 
of the flight of the First American mono- 
plane by its designer, builder and pilot.” 
I was the only one among all the pilots 
who was flying a plane of his own crea- 
tion. For those who had watched and 
understood the implications of what I had 
gone through during the last two years, 
it was a great relief to see me safe among 
them.' The press featured my participa- 
tion in the air meet and, during the next 
week, I received flying contract offers 
from state fairs throughout the country. 
The small number I was able to accept 
promised a return of $26,000, which would 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AIRCRAFT 





Put These FACTORY Facilities to Work 
for You...When the Next Overhaul 


Time Rolls ‘Round 


Factory re-manufacture as conducted at Continental Motors differs 
in vital respects from even the most thorough overhaul! obtainable 
in the field. That is because neither the experience of Continental 
production personnel, nor the precision machinery implementing 
that experience, can be matched outside the Continental plant. . . 
Every re-manufactured Continental engine is delivered fully run-in, 
ready for use in normal flight without further run-in or slow time. 
Rigid quality control applies throughout re-manufacture exactly as it 
does to original production ... WITH YOUR FACTORY RE-MANU.- 
FACTURED CONTINENTAL, YOU RECEIVE NEW LOC BOOK, START- 
ING AT ZERO HOURS IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH CIVIL AIR REGULATION 43-24, 
COVERING SPECIFICATIONS FOR RE- 
BUILT ENGINES. 


ALL CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE MODELS ARE 
AVAILABLE AS FACTORY RE-MANUFACTURED ENGINES 












When buying a utility 
plane, choose one 
with all the plus 
values that have 
made Continental 
pilots’ 
first choice. 













ENGINE DIVISION 
MUSKEGON «+ MICHIGAN 
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MORE MONEY 
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...and YOU can start earning 
in just two short years! 


Money is important to all of us 
because of the things we can buy 
with it, and the pleasures it makes 
possible—home, car, family, trips, 
luxuries. It is important, too, be- 
cause of the measure of financial 
security it provides for us and our 
families. 


For these reasons it is normal that 
you should be INTERESTED 
IN EARNING A GOOLD 
SALARY AS SOON AS POs- 
SIBLE. At Northrop Institute 
you may graduate in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering in just two 
years, ready to take a good paying 
position in the aircraft, guided 
missile or electronic industry. 
YOU CAN BE MAKING 
GOOD MONEY—WITH A 
FUTURE UNLIMITED — in 
just two short years! 


Do You Need Money? . . . to pay 
for your Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing education? . . . to cover living 
expenses while attending school? 
Northrop Institute also has a 
Co-op Training Plan which may 
be your answer. Don’t let lack 
of funds keep you from getting 
the necessary education for a 
challenging career in AERO- 
NAUTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Northro 


Aeronautical Institute 


An Accredited Technical Institute 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 






COURSES APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


Mail this coupon TODAY 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


a Sean eTeSanesasanesasaesere > 


| NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 

1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 
| employmeot data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 

© Aeronautical Engineering Technology 

0 Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 


C) Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 
| Name 
! Address 


City Zone___State 
I vets: Check here () for Special Veteran Training information 
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(Continued from page 61) 

prove a boon to my depleted treasury. 

Two of the meets which resulted in 
further acclaim for the Walden IX were 
the internationai event at Nassau Boule- 
vard and the Kinloch aviation races at 
St. Louis. At Nassau, my take-off was 
into a strong wind, rising to several 
thousand feet and volplaning into the 
field. I learned from this just how helpful 
the wind could be at take-off and landing 
After this experience, I always preferred 
windy days. It was a far-cry from the 
dead-air flying of the Walden III days! 

At the urging of the crowd, I tried an 
encore, which proved to be my downfail. 
After circling the field several times, I 
came in for a landing only to find a 
Wright biplane making its take-off run 
in the same direction. I couldn't avoid 
his prop wash, side-slipped into 
the ground with terrific impact of the left 
wing. I was thrown clear, suffering only 


so I 


a temporary paralysis. 

The pilot of the Wright was Lt. T. D 
Milling, who was the first Army pilot to 
fly at night. Last summer, I met General 
Milling at a dinner in Washington. When 
I showed him the picture of the near- 
collision at Nassau, he turned to me and 
said, “Walden, I thought Id killed you!” 

Two weeks after my hair-raising land- 
ing at Nassau, I attended the air meet 
at St. Louis with my repaired monoplane 
In making my favorite maneuver of 
volplaning from several thousand feet to 
a lending in front of the grandstand, I 
found the wind stronger than I had 
judged. The result was that I landed 
short in a corn field. My forced landing 
resulted in minor damage. The greatest 


threat to the preservation of the airplane, 
however, was souvenir hunters who 
flooded the field 

After my usual maneuver as the clos- 
ing flight of the meet, I dipped into a 
steep volplane into the field and, after a 
perfect three-point landing, raced along 
the ground toward the grandstand. There 
the other planes in the had lined 
up in perfect order, leaving a space about 
the width of my little monoplane. The 
on-rush of my plane toward that small 
space brought the crowd to its feet. A 
catastrophe seemed unavoidable 

Men and women scrambled from their 
My helpers ran to catch the plane 
attempt to the “runaway” 
from its disastrous course. But I knew 
exactly what I doing and did it 
The “grass cutting” of my rly days had 
taught me well. Calculating my distance: 
speed, and the decelerating effects of my 
fork-type - brakes, I stopped to the dot 
on the spot I had picked 

The 


run was summed up by the banner head- 


meet 


seats 


im an veer 


was 


sensation caused by that ground 


lines next day: “Dr. Walden Closed The 
Kinloch Aviation Meet In A Burst Of 
Glory.” 

The first flight of the first American 
monoplane seemed even more fulfilled 


two years later. But it was not until the 
Spirit of St. Lowis, the Columbia and the 
Fokker F-10 (Trimotor) crossed the At- 
lantic in 1927 that the monoplane concept 
seached the forefront of U.S. aviation 
And as I look back over the years since 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Henry W. 
Walden as he 


appears now. 


The story of the first American Mono- 
plane is only one segment of an unpub- 
lished autobiography written by Dr. 
Henry W. Walden. 

Appropriately enough, Dr. Walden was 
born in Walden, Mass., in 1883. And de- 
spite the circumstances which led him to 
a career in dentistry, Dr. Walden has 
spent almost a half-century developing 
devices ranging from a safety gadget for 
the gas lights in his Mother’s apartment 
to the design of the first air-ground, radio- 
controlled missile. 

Although many of his contributions to 
aviation have been largely ignored, Dr. 
Walden may take great pride im the fact 
that just last Fall, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution placed on exhibit the models of the 


1909, I am reassured that mine was the 
right course in straining to develop the 
type. It’s a good feeling to have been 
right END 
Walden III, the Walden IX and the 


Walden Aerial Projectile—the guided mis- 
sile built by Dr. Walden in 1915 

During the last half-century, Dr. Walden 
has held some 50 patents. He has made 
and lost two sizable fortunes so that to- 
day, in his dental office in mid-town Man- 
hattan, surrounded by his workshop and 
filing cabinets bulging with clippings, he 
is rich only in the satisfaction of a life 
thoroughly lived. END 





The Walden Aerial Projectile was the first 
radio-controlled missile; developed in 1915. 
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Announcing the new 
1958 fiberglas TAYLORCRAFT... 


ZEPHYR 400 


w the plane of TOMORROW 
We HERE TODAY! 


fiberglas: 

weather resistant 

tough * non-conductive 
light weight 

high strength 

stronger than most metals 





© NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURES e@ 


@ DIE MOLDED FIBERGLAS FUSELAGE @ POWERFUL 225 H.P. CONTINENTAL @ FIBERGLAS SEATS 
@ WELDED STEEL FUSELAGE FRAME ENGINE @ WORLD'S ONLY “EXTRA SAFE 
@ HI-LIFT AIRFOIL FOR SHORTEST TAKE- @ 150 M.P.H. CRUISING SPEED AIRPLANE 
OFF RUN @ AIR AND OIL GEAR FOR SHOCK AB. @ ROOMIER INTERIORS 
SORBING LANDINGS @ EASIER TO FLY 
! 
e na — MOLDED FIBERGLAS © TRIPLE SEAL FIBERGLAS DOORS ® DENT PROOF | 
© WING TIP SLOTS FOR SAFER FLYING ~ ace OES AS e CONSTANT SPEED VARIABLE PITCH 
@ SLOTTED FLAPS AND AILERONS GAS TANKS @ POSITIVE CONTROL FOR SLOW FLYING 
@ DESIGNED HIGHER FLIGHT STRENGTH @ INTERIORS DESIGNED BY ARBIB @ AVAILABLE WITH FLOATS OR 
@ HIGHER LOAD CARRY CAPACITY COMPANY AMPHIBIOUS GEAR 
@ THREE DOORS FOR EASY ACCESS @ POSITIVE ACTION DISC TYPE BRAKE @ MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Watch for the announcement of the new Taylercraft ZEPHYR 500, five-passenger, tri-cycle air- oil gears and many other new and exciting featu 


FLYING IS SAFER—SAFEST IN A TAYLORCRAFT ZEPHYR 


“TAYLORCRAFTE 


'iNCORPORATE D 
CONWAY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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YOUR AIRCRAFT 
iS ONLY AS 
GOOD AS ITs 


PILOT 


80% of all corporate aircraft 


owners rely on PEA, specialists 


in supplying skilled pilots. 





PILOTS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Teterboro Airport 3, New Jersey, ATias 8-9474 











AIRPLANES 
WANTED 


We Will Spend 


$450,000 


CASH 


Each Sixty Days for Clean Airplanes 


TRADE 
FINANCE—LEASE 


PERSONAL, EXECUTIVE, AGRICULTURAL 
AIRPLANES 
TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 
TWIN BONANZAS 
AERO COMMANDERS 
TWIN CESSNAS 
PIPER APACHES 


In Our Inventory—Immediate Delivery 


ALL MODELS—NEW AND USED 
SINGLE AND TWIN ENGINE 


Send name and address to receive 
our mailing list 


BEECHCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 


JACK ADAMS AIRCRAFT SALES, INC. 
TWINKLE TOWN AIRPORT 
P. ©. Box 5464 Memphis 16, Tena. 
Phones: EXPRESS - 14436, 14437, 14438 














essen 








Weather Reports 
Anywhere! ... Anytime! 
INTRODUCING FOR PILOTS 
THE 
“WEATHERAMA" 





y TRANSISTORIZED 
PORTABLE RECEIVER 


@ Low frequency 200-400 kc 
@ Standard broadcast 
@ Directional 
®@ 6 life-time transistors 
@ 200 hour battery life 
@ 644" x 44" x 2” 
© Weight—28 ounces 
@® Auxiliary earphone 
@ Exceptional sensitivity and range 
@ 15-Day money back trial offer 


ORDER YOURS . 
TODAY! 92 DoDD ais 
Send check or money order to 


CHICAGO AIR CLUB 
500 S. Michigen Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Off-Beat Respite South of the 
Border 


(Continued from page 33) 


of activity for everyone, no matter what 
the interests. One can go moonlight cruis- 
ing, horseback riding, and to watch the 
bullfights. There is organized sight-seeing 
and plenty of interesting markets for 
shoppers. In the large hotels, one need 
not worry about the drinking water or 
the food. North-of-the-border meals are 
featured everyplace, but seafood and wild 
duck are native specialties. One can have 
fresh papaya, mango or pineapple with 
ary course. 

Hotel accommodations are good in Ma- 
hostelries to 


zatlan, with several large 
choose from, including: The Freeman, 
the Belmar, Motel La Siesta, The Fla- 


mingo and the Playa Mazatlan. We found 
all ‘he airports on our trip quite satis 
fac cy. 

To plan our trip, we used World Aero 
nautical Chart Maps; 471 Sonora River, 
520 Gigantic Range, 521 Lake Santiaguillo, 
and 590 Lake Chapala. Between towns it 
isn’t required to file a flight plan, but you 
can (and should) for six pesos or 50 cents 
in American money. The gas may be 
from a pit, truck, pump, or in barrels. 
You can always get at least 80 octane, 
often 90 or 100, but they carry no deter 
gent oil. It is advisable to bring your own 
or use their regular oil 

Forty-eight hours before your trip, wire 
the first Mexican airport at which you 
intend to land, care of the Director of the 
Airport, giving the following information 
the type of plane, number of passengers, 
their nationality, the number of your 
plane, your pilot’s license number, the 
length of time you plan to stay in Mexico 
and your final destination. However, you 
must land for inspection on the United 
States side, at Nogales, Ariz. 

For your border requirements you will 
need a Mexican tourist card (you show 
this going into Mexico), and a smallpox 
vaccination certificate obtained from your 
doctor (you show this coming back at 
Nogales). Your tourist cards and infor- 
mation may be obtained from Mexican 
consulates in any of our large towns. The 
cost for the tourist card is three dollars 
and it is good for six months, but doesn’t 
allow you to transact business in Mexico. 

We checked into the Nogales airport on 
1228 mc. Unicom. They have a paved 
field with fair facilities. It had no lunch- 
room, but you can obtain coffee, if some- 
one at the field remembers to fill the pot. 
We took along sandwiches and cookies 
and had a snack while they gassed our 
plane. Two hours and 12 minutes after 
leaving Nogales, we arrived at the Her- 
mosillo field. This was our first landing 
at a Mexican airport, so they checked our 
visitor's permits and the plane. We 
learned that gasoline costs about one 
peso, seven centavos a litre. This would 
be approximately 35 cents a gallon for 90 
octane. 

Hermosillo is the capital of the State of 
Sonora and has about 500,000 people. It 
is a very cosmopolitan college town with 
many places to see. Surprisingly, like the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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if you are the kind of young man whe has the right 
“stuff-for-success,"” whe wants to have an active 
part in the thrilling pace of this air-era, who wants 


what’s Linda Lacking? 


Nothing . .. absolutely nothing. Except when the 
conversation turns to a man's future in aeronautics! 


above all a career in aviction .. . then 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dep!.94 


Embry-Riddle Aer tical Institut 
Miomi 30, Florida 


When you choose aeronautics as your career, 
you assure yourself a bigh-pay position with 





unlimited opportunities. The aviation industry, 
particularly in the fields of Aeronautical and 
Without obligation, please send FREE and postpoid, the 


Electronics Engineering is acutely short of qualified, 
particvlors about courses checked 


technically trained personnel. 


lake advantage of this shortage by enrolling at Embry-Riddle. 
\ two-year intensive course at this approved technical es 

‘ - rint Nome 

institute leads to an Associate of Science Degree in Aeronautical 


Engineering Design or Electronics Engineering Design 


In addition, Embry-Riddle offers a multitude of other courses 


Address 
tailored to 5 our specific interest. Whatever your course, 
you will receive individualized education under personal 
supervision of a faculty of spe ialists. Cay 
Mail coupon now for pictorial brochure and a complete 
outline of curricula. You'll enjoy study and play in 
Miami's perfect year-round climate. ri hee 
loam o (check one veteran non. veterar 


[] AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN 
[) BUSINESS PILOT 

[) AIRFRAME & POWERPLANT TECHNICIAN 
[] COMMERCIAL PILOT 

[] A&P COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 


] INSTRUMENT RATING 


LJ 






Embry 


AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee © 


° 
tal 
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~ Make 


Your Plane “SMILE 4 
Again! > 


Like that, you can Do-It-Yourself . . . giv- 
ing your plane a spanking, brand-new 
appearance. AIRTEX’s superior interior 
replacement equipment is easily installed! 
No fuss, no know-how needed .. . and 
you get a perfect fit every time! You'll 
save money and time and increase the 
value of your plane. ORDER BY MAIL! 


CUSHION REPLACEMENT SETS 


MOLDED FOAM RUBBER FILLED 


Rugged--Comfortable— Beautiful! 
Guaranteed superior to original, up to six 

unds lighter, tnese heavy-duty leatherette 
abric covered SEAT CUSHIONS are complete 
replacement sets for al] seats including back- 
rests and bottoms 


Aeronca 7AC—-Cham $22.50 
Aeronca Chief (State Ge. of mig.) 23.25 
Cessna 120-140 2.50 
Ercoupe . 33.25 
Luscombe 8A-—8E swegehes 33.75 
Piper ]-3, PA-11, PA-18 21.50 
Piper ]-5, PA 12 34.50 
Taylorcraft—side by side 23.25 


Others on request 
Specify colors: Black, Brown, Green, Gray, 
Red and Blue. (Cream trim $5.00 extra.) 


HEADLINERS 


Complete with all necessary zippers, stiffen- 
ers and attaching means, etc. Ready to in- 


stall! Brown, Blue, Green, Gray 

Aeronca Champ $16.80 
Aeronca Chiet 17.50 
Beech 17 includes side walls $4.25 
Cessna 140 os 21.30 
ET SEE» gv cdveccoeseges 14.95 
ED BOUPEED: 600s v.cceccesscsoce 20.25 
Taylorcraft, side by side ........ 17.25 


Others on request. 


CARPETS 


Exquisite colors, deep pile. The finest woven 
rubber backed carpets, tailored to fit. Snaps 
included. Brown, Blue, Green, Gray & Red. 


Aeronca Champ $14.25 
Aeronca Chief ........... 7.50 
SS Ra ae ora 28.00 
Cessna 120-140 .............. : 7.50 
Ercoupe . 9.00 
Luscombe 8A, 8E 7.75 
Piper J-3, PA-11, PA-18, J-5, PA-12 14.50 
Piper Clipper, Pacer, Tri-Pacer 15.50 
 -  f & Peer 15.25 
Ph Ct PE .cccnccsteccsevetes 15.75 
Taylorcraft, side by side ........... 8.75 


Others on request. 


AIRTEX SHOULDER HARNESS 


FOR MAXIMUM FLIGHT SAFETY! 
Made of 3,000 lb. tensile strength webbing 
and forged steel fittings. Attach it yourself 
in minutes with no modifications. Used with 
your regular s-‘-ty belt. Complete instruc- 
tions supplied. (Extension strap” required if 
your chair back is the hinged type.) Specify 
make and model of plane. Specify color. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
AIRTEX Shoulder Harness $5.20 ea., Exten- 
sion Strap $4.40 ea. 


AIRTEX HAS EVERYTHING! 


AIRTEX is your ome stop for all aircraft 
textile products, including © Safety Belts 
© Curtain Sets © Baggage Compartments 
© Seat Slings ¢ Tie-down straps ® Boots 
® Wind Soc @ Engine. Windshield and 
Canopy Covers ® Recover Envelo and 
Supplies © Randolph Dopes and Tenens 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
We pay shipping charges on paid orders. 











OVERNIGHT STCP—NO. 33 
ENCINO TRAVELODGE 
Encino, Calif. 


In AN AREA known for good motels 
the Encino Travelodge just three 
miles from the Van Nuys Airport, 
AAA and Duncan Hines-approved, 
is an especially attractive stopover 
spot which asks $6 max. for a single 
room; $8 for a double to $12 max 
for four persons in a room. Trans- 
portation to and from the airport is 
free. Fine restaurants are nearby but 
at the airport, you can taxi your 
plane and park it in front of the Sky 
Trails restaurant when it comes 


time to eat. 
The airport is 175 miles NNW of 
Los Angeles, which city owns it, and 








2.8 mi. NW of Van Nuys. Main run- 
way is concrete, N/S, 6,000x150 ft 
Two-way radio required. National 
Guard jets are based here. Gas avail- 
able is 80/87, 91/98 and 100/130. The 
Norman Larson Co., Valley Pilots 
Flying Service and Plainservice, Inc 
offer all the service you could pos- 
sibly need. 








(Continued from page 64) 

other Mexican coastal towns, Hermosillo 
has no VHF. They transmit on 3023.5 kc. 
Some of the better hotels are the San 
Alberto, Hotel Laval and Hotel de Anza. 

Our next stop was Guaymas, a town of 
incongruities. For miles before entering 
the city, you see nothing but dry desert 


ya de Cortes, Hotel Miramar Beach, Hotel 
Rubi, Hotel Casa Grande, Guaymas Inn 
Motel, and Motel Flamingos. The airport 
in Guaymas is pretty good, but only par- 
tially paved. The handicap here, as at 
all of the airports in Mexico, are the 
buzzards which fly at about 700 feet 


The next morning we flew the 2% 





hours to Culiacan, Sinaloa. This was the 
only airport on the entire trip we felt was 
substandard. Culiacan is noted for its 
outstanding native market. If you 

(Continued on page 68) 
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and cactus. All of a sudden you see the 
ocean. In this interesting fishing port, 
the cactus literally grows on the beach! 
There are many nice, air-conditioned 
places to stay in Guaymas: the Hotel Pla- 


Hirtez Products 


20-22 Union Street Morrisville, Penna. 























- . . 
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September was a record-breaker—with 2,225 new members receiving their 
AOPA wings and affiliating with the world's most active group of private pilots. 


67,500 PILOTS 


... now wear AOPA wings and receive scores 
of services that make their flying activities 
*SAFER*X*LESS EXPENSIVE 
*MORE USEFUL 


Your $10 membership dues entitles you 


to these exclusive AOPA services... 





12 issues of AOPA's confidentiol AOPA Newsletter, mailed to you 
via first class mail. 

Special AOPA-Hertz Drivurself Courtesy Card and AOPA-Avis Rent-A- 
Car Credit Card 

AOPA's Aeronautical Chort Subscription Service insures your flying 
safety by providing up-to-date charts. 


You are eligible for AOPA membership if you have soloed or own an aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters, Dept. F-158, Washington 14, D. C. 


| would like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 
please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.00 


Nome ™ Age 
Address 
City : State 


Pilot License Number 
—=*E ee oa aes — 
| first soloed on airplone at ciniiglisinisaiiaiieaimeainetits 


Date of First Solo — ilillisncahineibiediagiaiensinnaam ™ eeseaiiiel 


GB *12 issues of The PILOT—AOPA’s official, informative magazine.* 
GB AOPA SAFETY SERVICE—immediate notification of CAA DIRECTIVES 
concerning your aircroft. 

AOPA Pilot's lapel wings and decal for automobile or aircraft, 
Handy AOPA-TWA Courtesy cord provides you with help along your 
flight route. 

Domestic Flight Routing always available for your trips. 

Foreign Flight Routing and Washington representation to help cut 
your clearance and visa red-tape 

Complete ‘egal department to help you with your aviation legal 
probiems. 


A $700 personal accident policy (fying only) to all active members 
without cost, increases $100 each year your membership remains in 
force until principal sum reaches $1,000. 


Participation in advantageous insurance coverages available through 
well known aviation ond life insurance companies. 


And - ov will find that AOPA is always the first in fighting legislo- 
y q 9 'e9 

tion and reguictions detrimental to the welfare of private pilots 

. Glwoys first in the fight for advancement of civil aviation 


1 own aircraft, registration number 
Make Model 


Signature . 


| IMPORTANT: 

| 1 understand that | am to receive a $700.00 Americo Fiying-only 
Personal Accident Insurance Certificate. (Restricted to the United 

| States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico.) 


Nome of Beneficiary 


Relationship 
*($2.50 of each year’s dues are for my subscription to the AOPA Pilot.)* 
1 Members will receive FLYING Magazine through the March 1958 issve 
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SOMETHING NEW!! 








@ NO WIRES TO @ MOUNTS IN A 
CONNECT JIFFY UNCR 
DASH OR IN 
@ WORKS WITH ANY GLOVE COMPART 
CAR RADIO MENT 
@ SIMPLE ONE @ COMPLETELY 
MINUTE SELF-CONTAINED 
—— @ DOES NOT IN. 
@ NO TUBES TO TERFERE WITH 
BURN OUT. COM NORMAL OPERA 
PLETELY TRAN- TION OF CAR 
SISTOR OPERATED RADIO 
@ LONG RANGE @ TUNES FULL 
RECEPTION 200 K.C. TO 
400 K.C. 
MPACT 
. = oe . @ RECEIVES ALL 
LF. WEATHER, 
@ NEUTRAL GREY las RANGE, BEACONS 
FINISH AND TOWERS 


AVIATION WEATHER 


Get your PREFLIGHT WEATHER m the way to the Airport. Our ENTIRELY NEW 

transistor operated Converter enables you to hear, loud and clear, the regular Weather 

Sequences while riding in your car. NO INSTALLATION Problem, if you can turn a 

screwdriver YOU can install it—No Connections to the car battery—-No Defacing of your car. 
$44 95 * 10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


ttlinois Residents Add 3% ($1.35 ea.) Occupational and Use Tax 


CONTACT YOUR DEALER OR 


Boulevard ELECTRONICS, INC. 


1229 ) wuss WASHINGTON BOULEVARD @ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS @ TAylor $-3405 











When you need 
NAVIGATION AIDS or 
INSTRUMENTS 


DO AS MAJOR AIRLINES 
& U.S. AIR FORCES DO 


fot-tel tale Meets me Ae ae) 


Fly for pleasure? For business? Whether 
you're a pilot or student, for accurate 
navigation you need instruments you can 
absolutely rely upon. That's why it pays 
you to select your requirements from the 
world-famous Weems line where you'll 
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IN NEW YORK 


Touch Down 
AT 
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find many instruments which are stand- an t 
ard equipment with the U. S. Air Force ars Aigo 
and Navy, as well as major airlines like %: 
Capital, TWA, Pan-American, Eastern, Bra- AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 
niff and others. 

NAVIGATION “MUSTS” : Serving Greater New York 
For student and pilot alike navigation essen- 
tials include Weems Mark I! Plotter. Scale Hard surface runways 4200 * Uni- 
fits sectional and world air charts. Statute F com Teletype ® Direct line to ATC 


miles. Only $2.00 New Weems Mark II-N 
Plotter differs from Mark Ii in that distance 
scales give nautical miles on sectional and 
world air charts. Only $2.50. Dalton E-68 
Computer—two sides. One for computations, 
other for vector problems. Only $10.00 


and INSAC ® Instrument approach 
ADF * Runway lighted all night 
* Rotating beacon * Motel 





Free 26-page W Catalog d nen ts Air Taxi @ Charter flights 
ree age Weems Ca escribes i 

detail these and many Hertz rental cars 
other essential naviga- ‘ 
tion aids and instru- Gov't. approved 
ments ee Airplane and Helicopter 
air navigation books. . 

Also tells you about flying school 
Weems Air Navigation 
School, est. 1927. Send 
for free catalog today--address Dept. 5. 
Weems System of Navigation, Annapolis, 
Md. or see your aviation supply dealer. 





Sales @ Service @ Storage 


Tel.:; Amityville 4-4200 




















(Continued from page 66) 
need to stay overnight, the El Mayo is 
generally recommended. 

From Culiacan to Mazatlan took us 
about one hour and 45 minutes. The Ma- 
zatlan Airport is very modern and every- 
one was extremely helpful. We were sur- 
prised to see an old Ford Tri-Motor on 
the field. It flies in from the mountains 
several times a week, bringing passengers 
and silver bullion 

After a few days in Mazatlan, we com- 
pleted the second phase of the trip and 
flew down to Tepic, the capital of Nayarit 
This extremely clean city is in an abso 
lutely luxuriant part of Mexico where 
everything grows a lush green. As soon 
as we left Mazatlan, the land became 
quite tropical. When we landed, the field 
hands were clearing a section of a large 
sugar cane plantation and, as we taxied 
up the strip, some little children ran up to 
the plane with bouquets of flowers 

Plants of every de:cription seem to 
grow in profusion in Tepic. Even the main 
streets have pots of blossoms on every 
corner and royal poinciana trees line the 
streets. The -three best hotels are the 
Imperial, Sierra del Alicia and the Posada 
je La Loma. 

We hired a cab for the 50 miles to San 
Blas. We traveled through jungles of sky 
scraper palms, banana trees and mangoes 

San Blas’ buildings of thatched roofs 
give you the impression of an African 
village. On a cliff overlooking the town 
are the ruins of a Spanish fort that onc« 
held off the pirates which lay in wait for 
Chinese treasure ships in the 16th cen 
tury. There are remains of shipyards, 
vaults and some bells in an ancient mis 
sion about which Longfellow wrote a 
poem. Surprisingly enough, this is one 
of the first places the Spaniards settled 
and it was New Spain's closest link with 
the colonies in California 

If you intend to hunt in San Blas, bring 
hunting clothes, ammunition, camera, and 
a telescopic lens. Col. Tex Purvis in San 
Blas can help you with plans for jaguar 
hunting. Down there they prefer to 
search the jungles systematically. It is 
expensive to be sure, but you will have 
all the conveniences that are available 
According to the record, between 1869 
and 1957, only 12 men are listed as having 
killed a jaguar, but everyone swears the 
jungles are full of them. 

We returned to Mazatlan just in time to 
celebrate one of the many holidays which 
Mexicans celebrate at the slightest provo- 
cation. We were fortunate to be there 
Feb. 5—Constitution Dey, which is like 
our Fourth of July. They celebrate the 
signing of the Constitution executed by 
Juarez, with wild festivities from parades 
to bullfights. Back in the Plaza Revolu 
cion, as in all the squares in Mexico 
crowds gathered in the evening for fire 
works. They were unperturbed by the 
dangerously flying pinwheels and the 
spray of colored fire from a strange bird 
cage-like structure made from cane rising 
40 feet. 

The flight back to Norwalk, Calif., was 
as pleasant and uneventful as the trip 
down. And we were back in time to feed 
the dogs their Sunday dinner! END 
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Have You Read? 
(Continued from page 20) 


unit, exploring the thoughts, moods and 
actions of the fighter pilot who must mete 
out or receive a ruthless measure of com- 
bat “justice.” 





AIRPOWER BOOK CLUB 
RECENTLY launched, “The Aijr- 


power Book Club,” sponsored and 
managed by the Air Force Associa 
tion, offers club members top quality 
air books at low prices 

The Club’s announcement culmi- 
nates several years of survey and 
planning by civil and military avia- 
tion leaders. All airmen long have 
recognized the need for dissemina 
tion of air literature reflecting the 
realities of the air age 

The Airpower Book Club comes at 
a time of crisis in this age of scien- 
tific marvel. Civilization has pressed 
much farther in actual aeronautical 
accomplishment than in understand- 
ing of it. Understanding can come 
only through organized literature 
which records, interprets, analyzes, 
compares, and points out the future 

Annual subscription to the Air- 
power Book Club is $15, if paid in 
full upon joining, or $18 if spread 
over three payments of $6 each 
Members will receive four books 
with a guaranteed minimum retail 
value of $25.00 plus a “premium” 
book upon joining. They also will re- 
ceive free subscription to a quarterly 
publication, “The Airman’s Book- 
shelf,” a comprehensive review of 
current selections and listings of sev- 
eral hundred pertinent volumes on 
airpower, aviation and related pro- 
fessional fields. All books listed in 
the quarterly review may be pur- 
chased through the Airpower Book 
Club at ten per cent discount to 
members 

The initial gift premium to new 
club members will be “A History of 
the United States Air Force. 1907- 
1957." This highly illustrated one- 
volume history of the USAF (the 
first ever published) was prepared 
by a group of professional air his- 
torians and carries a retail bookstore 
price of $6.75 

The initial selection of the Air- 
power Book Club will be a biogra- 
phy of Billy Mitchell, entitled, 
“Mitchell: Pioneer of Airpower,” by 
Isaac Don Levine. First published in 
1943, the new edition has been up- 
dated and carries a retail price of $6. 

All titles selected will be the 
studied recommendation of a com- 
mittee of top civilian and retired 
military authorities in aviation and 
related fields. 

Membership application along 
with subscription price should be 
sent to The Airpower Book Club, 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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BUYING 
or SELLING 
AIRCRAFT 
or SPUTNIKS 








ya 
£ 


et! 
WORLD'S BUSIEST 
AIRCRAFT DEALER 


Complete stock of personal and executive aircraft 
at equitable prices. We own the aircraft we sell 
Deal direct and Save! 











BEECHCRAFT «+ CESSNA « PIPER 
AERO-COMMANDER 
STINSON « NAVION 


e Many other single and multi-engine aircraft 
in all categories and prices. 


EASY 
FINANCING 
a. 


UP TO 
36 MOS. 


MAIL COUPON 







COMPLETE STOCK OF FINE NEW AND USED 


AIRCRAFT RADIO sno AUTO-PILOTS 


All models, new and used. Write for information on 
new MARK Il OMNIGATOR, 12-CHANNEL SUPER- 
HOMER, AND ADF-12E. Liberal trade in allow- 
ances for your present radio equipment. 







“AIRCRAFT ; 
INVENTORY” / wu 
, AVIATION, INC. 


540 N. LAKE SHORE DR. e CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Telephone MOhawk 4-6260 





HELPFUL HINTS’ 











, Graubart Aviation, Inc., 540 N. Loke Shore Dr., Chicago 11, ill . 
. [1] Enclosed is $1.00 for 24 issues of “AIRCRAFT INVENTORY” , 
‘ ond “HELPFUL HINTS.” ; 
. ) Please send immediately FREE information on a_— , 
! oircraft. If not in stock, send specific details the moment you , 
! have one. ' 
! 
i NAME — ————anwNT_,!NaLj{ LL] 1 
ADDRESS__ citnacttibipathenniiniiie . 
1 Eee ZONE_____STATE ' 
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OWNERS 


AIRCRAFT 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 





Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA's fuil time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot 


less expensive, safer and more fun.” 


Its aim is “To make flying more useful, 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 4, D. C. Members also rece've a special AOPA edition of 
? 


FLYING. newsletters and confidential aviation data. 


those of FLYING Magazine. 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 





AGPA 180° RATING REPORT 

An AOPA Special Report has been pre- 
pared on the AOPA 180° Rating as a 
means of getting information about this 
important life-saving technique into the 
hands of as many pilots as possible. 

The report explains briefly the history 
of the rating, what it is, and how pilots 
can get the training. It contains a com- 
plete list of 180° Rating Instructors who 
had been certificated by the AOPA Foun- 
dation up to Oct. 1. The listing will be re- 
vised from time to time in order to 
include additional instructors as they 
qualify. 

Copies of the report will be mailed to 
any pilot, whether or not he is an AOPA 
member, upon request. Such requests 
should be addressed to the Aircraft Own- 
ers and Pilots Association, Washington 14, 
D. C. 

The listing of the instructors reflects 
the increased interest taken in the AOPA 
180° Rating by state aeronautical agen- 
cies. Illinois, the first state where a state- 
wide program was set up by an official 
agency, cont!nues to lead the nation in 
the number of instructors available to 
train pilots how to turn around and get 
out of bad weather, or let down through 
it, if they should fly into it unexpectedly. 
A total of 63 trained Illinois instructors 
have been certificated by the Foundation. 
Many were trained at the University of 
Illinois Institute of Aviation, where the 
course was developed under an AOPA 
Foundation grant, but the Department of 
Aeronautics’ program has been effective 
in making the training available in all 
parts of the state. 

In 1955, the Department of Aeronautics 
sent Eugene Utz (AOPA 33218), one of its 
safety representatives, to the University 
of Illinois to take the course. Utz in- 
structed other departmental safety repre- 
sentatives in the technique. The state 
representatives then gave the course free 
of cost to any Illinois flight instructor who 
agreed to pass the rating on to a plot or 
instructor without cost to the trainee. 

Illinois officials have been pleased with 
the results of the AOPA 180° Rating Pro- 
gram in their state. Utz expressed the 
Department of Aeronautics’ views on the 
course in a letter to the AOPA Founda- 
tion. 
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“We, here in the department, feel that 
the 180° course and the ensuing discus- 
sion among pilots with regard to the 
course and the types of weather in which 
it might be used has placed a new em- 
phasis on private pilot operations during 
bad weather,” Utz wrote. “We feel that 
the course, and all the publicity and dis- 
cussion it has generated, has unquestion- 
ably had a bearing on reducing the num- 
ber of weather accidents in the state.” 

New York is another state where the 
official state aviation agency has given the 
180° program its full support. There were 
13 AOPA 180° Rating instructors in the 
state on Nov. 1. This compares with the 
one lone instructor available in the state 
earlier in 1957. 

Selection of W. G. Wood (AOPA 29741), 
New York Department of Commerce pilot, 
as the New York representative in the 
nationwide training program undertaken 
by the AOPA Foundation and the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviat:on Offi 
cials, marked the beginning of the state 
activity. 

William D. Carlebach, first deputy com- 
missioner of the Depertment of Com- 
merce, in a recent speech told about the 
skepticism regarding the 180° Rating 
prevalent when the selection of Wood 
was made. 

“Jack Wood, a man with many, many 
years of experience with all types of air- 
craft, was extremely skeptical about this 
course,” Carlebach told the 10th Airport 
Development and Operation Conference 
of New York held at Syracuse, N. Y. 
“When Claude Friday [state areonautical 
director] suggested he go out and take 
the course, and come back and teach some 
of the instructors and field operators in 
New York State, Jack virtually rebelled. 
He did finally go out to Illinois and took 
the course. He came back a converted 
man. He thinks it is the greatest course 
he has ever taken, and he is teaching it 
with real enthusiasm. That has been 
enough to convince all of us, and anyone 
who is in any way skeptical, that this 
course is an absolute ‘must.’ It is a won- 
derful life-saving method.” 

Other states have instituted active train- 
ing programs in the technique. Texas and 
California are typical of states actively 
promoting the course in the interest of 





flying safety. The Texas Aeronautics 
Commission has a program under way 
which is expected to place instructors at 
strategic points throughout that large 
state. 

The California Aeronautics Commission 
also is pushing the technique. The Octo- 
ber issue of the Commission’s monthly 
Safety Bulletin devoted four pages to the 
180° Rating, including photographs ex- 
plaining the technique 

AOPA 180° Rating instructors presently 
are available in 40 states, Canada, Alaska, 
and at a US. Air Force base in the Far 
East. 

AOPA GROWS 

A record number of new members 
2,517 of them—joined AOPA during Octo- 
ber, 1957, breaking the monthly record 
for the second month in a row. The total 
was 2,225 for September 

While the new-member record was be- 
ing broken, renewals continued at a high 
rate. In October, 4,528 (87%) of the 
AOPA’ers whose membership expired 
during the month renewed their affilia- 
tion. This brought the total memberships 
received during the month to 7,045, also a 
record. In October, 1956, the correspond 
ing total for new members and renewals 
was 5,770. The overall total for Septem- 
ber, 1957, was 6,455—590 less than were 
enrolled during the following month 

AOPA'’s overall membership gained 8% 
during the 12-month period Nov. 1, 1956- 
Oct. 31, 1957. It stood at 67,500 on Oct. 31 
1957. The total was approximately 60,000 
on the corresponding date of 1956 


PILOTS GET REMINDERS 

“Thanks for reminding me of my medi 
cal.” 

The above is the gist of many letters 
received at AOPA national hecdquarters 
from pilots who received advance notice 
of the expiration date of their medical 
certificates. 

From 10,000 to 20,000 of these notices 
are mailed by AOPA each month. They 
go to AOPA members and non-members 
alike as one of the services AOPA per 
forms for aviation as a whole in the 
interest of safety in the air. 

At the present time, it is not possible to 
notify all active pilots of the expiration 
date of their medical certificates, but 
AOPA officials expect to be able to do 
so eventually. This service was started on 
a small scale in December, 1955, and has 
been growing steadily as pilot names are 
added to AOPA’s IBM card system. Ap- 
proximately 148,000 names are now in the 
files. This is about half of the 298,000 civil 
pilots holding current medical certificates 
Names are being added to the files at the 
rate of several thousand each month. 

Effort is made to get notices to the 
affected pilots at least 30 days in advance 
of the date their certificates become in- 
valid. Usually the period ranges from 
five to six weeks. The IBM cards are 
processed during the latter half of the 
month to determine which certificates ex- 
pire during the second month in advance. 
For instance, IBM cards processed in No- 
vember give the names and addresses of 
pilots whose certificates expire during the 
coming month of January and notices are 
mailed about December 1. 
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AZeoz EXAM HANDBOOKS 


“NEW OPEN 


BOOK EXAMS” 


‘*These exam handbooks are GUARANTEED to conform 
with the actual CAA exams more than any other booklet 


sold in the U. S. A.’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Any 3 
Any 2 
Any I 


© Private Pilot 
O Commercial Pilot 


9.00 
$8.00 
$5.00 


Instrument Pilot.. 

Airline Transport Pilot.$5 
Flight Instructors....$5 
Aircraft Mechanic....$5 
000 OS 


D Ship C.0.D. 





Engine Mechanic 


0 Payment Enclosed 


— SPECIAL 
would 


nplete 


Please RUS} e ‘ 


entire set for $20.00 


CHECK HERE FOR THIS 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


AERO PUBLISHING OFFICE 


MEACHAM FIELD TERMINAI 


FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 


A real treat 
for your feet 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 


Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and buckle 
iedhpur, $17.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN calfskin 
fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. Men's sizes 
6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 5-16, AAA-EEEE 
made to order, $2.00 more. ORDER NOW. Enciose 
check or money order. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
TODD'S, Dep't FY 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III. 





Dept.F-1l FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








 Opgeccal TW US 


CARRIERS, SHIPS — NEW JETS. ROCKETS 
YOuR CHOICE OF THOUSANDS 
Send 25c¢ with your nome 
ss and choose 


or 

All five 

sets for 

$1.00 
Reguicr $2 Valve 


Large illustrated 
Catalog .. 
‘Thousonds of Aircraft 


AND Navy Photos 
MAK YOUR ORDER TODAY 


U.S. SEA & AIR PHOTOS 





“WHAT IS MAX UP TO NOW?” 


If you've seen my ads in the last two issues of FLYING you're perhaps wonc 


lering 


about Let's Fly, Inc., and the products I'm selling. Here's how it started. 


For more than 25 year; it's been my 


dream to get more people—young people, 


especially—interested in flying. My new corporation, Let's Fly, Inc., has just one 


goal—to 
people to fly 


increase interest in flying and make it possible for more and still more 


To finance the project, I'm marketing a line of distinctive products related to 


theme. 


the “Let's Fly’ 


The three items mentioned below are the first of many 


products from all over the world that will be introduced in months to come. 


I’m particularly inviting inquiries from dealers 


Wee Ora 


sent direct to me in Winona. 


“LET'S FLY” ALBUM 


$4.98 Postpaid 


“LET'S FLY” PERFUME 
12 songs, composed in flight Made and isitet 
33% U unbreakable album packaged legend—choi. 

$29, 1 ox. $15, % ox. Postpaid tractively boxed. $2.50 Postpaid 


. or individual orders may be 


Let's Fly, Inc. 
Winona, Minn. 
“LET'S FLY” NECKTIE 


tie with “Let's Fly” 
ice of colors. At- 


Mend: 





in France 








Invisible Ice 
(Continued from page 46) 


| cough and then backfire. This action will 

clear some of the ice for a few seconds 
and the rpm will pick up. But the ice will 
build up rapidly again and start the stran 
gling action over again 

Depending upon the “morale” of the 
engine, it might repeat the backfire again 
and perhaps a third time. If the pilot still 
does not take any action, he will very 
likely make a quick switch from power 
pilot to glider-pilot 

If ice has formed, 
should be applied at once. The function 
of the carburetor air heater is to prevent 
or eliminate the formation of ice within 
the carburetor, also around the throttle 
valve adapter and in the passages of the 
induction system. When the pilot pulls 
the carburetor heat control in a standard- 
model Cub or Aeronca, a gate near the 
airscoop ducts the incoming cold air to a 
circuit which is heated by exhaust gases, 
and then leads into the carburetor. The 
incoming air, thus heated, brings the tem 
perature of the mixture of air and gaso 
line passing beyond the carburetor to a 
point well above the freezing mark 

In view of the immediate effect of the 
warm air on the ice, there is one note of 
caution. If the pilot has failed to detect 
ice in its early stage and does not apply 
carburetor heat until the engine is cough 


carburetor heat 


ing and snorting, it is possible to melt the 
ice at so rapid a rate that some water 
(melted ice) will not vaporize and then 
foul the engine. 

How to detect the 
There are times, of course, when it is ob 
vious that moisture is present. It is very 
likely that icing will take place when 
flying in clouds, rain, fog, sleet and wet 
snow 

Also, any prolonged flight in the haz 
line is apt to lead to an icing condition 
A haze line is the top of the layer in 
which dust and moisture are mixed vet 
tically. Since the moisture originating a 
the earth’s surface does not penetrate the 
haze line, the point drops very 
abruptly above it and is an area relatively 
clear of any icing threat 

But there are times when the sky is 
clear, with no pronounced haze line and 
yet icing conditions exist. This is when 
the relative humidity is high. To detect 
the presence of moisture at such a time, 
all the pilot need do is pull the carbure 
tor heat control and note the effect upon 
the engine. If the rpm drops about a hun- 
dred or so, it is a good indication that the 
carburetor is clear. Needless to say the 
throttle should not be moved during the 
check. 

If the rpm increases after carbure- 
tor heat has been applied, moisture is 
present in the air and ice was forming in 
the carburetor’s induction system. Under 
such conditions it is wise to keep the heat 
on until the pilot is sure he is out of the 
icing area. 

Can’t find the carburetor heat control? 
This is no joke. In some airplanes this 
control is missing. If the pilot is unable 
to locate the control during his pre-flight 
cockpit check, he had better check with 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Become a Charter Subscriber to America’s newest, 
most exciting magazine for high fidelity enthusiasts 


This is your invitation to become a CHARTER 
Supscriper to HiFi & Music Review, the 
most important publishing project in the his- 
tory of high fidelity! 


Five years in the making, this new Ziff-Davis 
monthly brings you a completely fresh ap- 
proach to the pleasure-filled world of hi-fi 
music and sound. For the first time, the vast, 
dynamic field of high fidelity music is show- 
cased in one magazine — authoritatively, 
completely, enjoyably. 


HiFi & Music Review will take you into its 
own test laboratory. In simple, down-to- 
earth language, you will learn what hi-fi 
equipment really is, how to recognize a truly 
hi-fi recording, how to select and place a sys- 
tem for the acoustics of your home. In short, 
you'll learn how to reproduce sound exactly 
as the recording artist intended it to be 
heard. Whether you're a beginner in hi-fi or 
an old hand .. . here at last is the magazine 
for you — specifically designed for your 
needs, wants and tastes! 


t Classica 1 Jazz 


." auct LOmpo ers, rertormers 


You'll tour the world of music. Composers 
and musicians, conductors and arrangers, 
classicists and jazz buffs discuss their works, 
their new plans. A panel of experts analyzes 
the best of the 200 recordings and tapes re- 
leased each month. You will learn how to 
build a fine record collection, make your 


own tapes. 


K GUARANTEE 
if, at any time, or for any ree- 
son, you ore not satisfied with 
HiFi & Music Review, we will 
immediately send you a 100% 
refund on the unused part of 
your subscription. 


First Issue: Janvary, 1958. 
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From jazz groups to string quartets the 
New York Philharmonic to the big band of 
Kenton...the mood music of Gleason to 
the etudes of Chopin . . . Brubeck Erroll 
Garner . Mantovani... Scarlatti... 
Satchmo . Beethoven . . . Stravinsky 

stereo tape or 33% rpm—whatever in the 
incredible world of music and sound in 
terests you most — you're sure to find it in 


HiFi & Music Review. 





4 8 Months for only $2 





Because we believe that you are the kind of 
person who will best appreciate a magazine 
of this scope and caliber—you are cordially 
invited to become a CHARTER SuBSCRIBER at 
the special rate of 8 months for only $2. 
Upon publication, HiFi & Music Review 
will cost 35¢ a copy, but this special pre- 
publication offer saves you more than 28% 
over single-copy costs... brings you 8 big 
issues at only 25¢ each. 


HiFi & Music Review will be lavish . . . gen- 
erously illustrated, printed on the finest 
glossy paper obtainable. Because of its costly 
production, it will be published in a limited 


“collector's item” edition. 


If you subscribe right now, you will be cer- 
tain to receive a first-edition copy of Volume 
I, Number 1, and a handsome Cuanrter Sus- 
scRIPTION CeRTiFicaTE, suitable for framing. 
Again, pny of first-edition copies will 
be limited, so please fill out and mail the 
application below today. 

ci fer Subscrip 
_*" 

HiFi & Music Review, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill 
& MUSIC 
1958 


Also send my 


lion Api 


Please enter my Charter Subscription to HI F 
REVIEW to stort with Vol. |, No. 1, in 
at the special rate of 8 months for only $2 
Charter Subscription Certificate 


() Payment Enclosed. 


Save us billing costs gnd we'll add an extra 
es for only $2! Fie 


anvory 


C) Bill me 


issue free—making 9 issu 


Nome 
Address 


City 

















$100,000.00 ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
FOR PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT PERSONNEL 


Pays up to $100,000.00 for any accident resulting in death or 
loss of any ONE hand, eye or foot. 





WORK, AROUND THE WORLD. 


NON-PILOTS 





$158.00 
75.00 
37.50 
22.50 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





PRIVATE PILOTS 


CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS OVER OTHER ACCIDENT POLICIES. 24 
HOUR PROTECTION IN THE AIR, AT HOME, ON THE ROAD, AT 


RATES TO AGE 55* 


COMMERCIAL MILITARY 


PILOTS & PILOTS & 
CREW MEMBERS CREW MEMBERS 





$4600.00 $675.00 
300 00 337.50 
150.00 168.75 
90.00 101.25 
60.00 67.50 


* RATES FOR 56-80 UPON REQUEST — MAIL COUPON NOW! 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATES, ADMINISTRATORS 
PILOTS & AIRCRAFT PERSONNEL ACCIDENT INS. 
SUITE 856, 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Please rush full information and application to: 








B.S. Degree. Aero... Chem . Civil 
Elec Mech. & Electronic Eng 
ine Radio, TV 6 me 5.5 
degree in Math., Chem., Physics 
Prep courses. Demand for grads 


Spectous campus 20 bidgs 
DEGR dorms, auditorium, gym Low 
EE IN rete. Earn board. G.I ~ wag En- 
. June, Sept Dec 


ter March 
Catalog 4 
i Port 


27 MONTHS) "xs 


56x16 ft. Stran Steel Bidg. 
Detroiter Mobile Homes 


Mosher Canopy-Bifold 
Electrical Door 





Stran Steel 60 ft. x 60 ft. Rigid 
Frame Building purchased by De- 
troiter Mobile Homes of Alma, 
Mich., from B. B. Equipment Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Pilot has easy access night or day 
to the company’s E-18 Beech and 
Cessna 170 with Electric operated 
door. Both hangar and Mosher 
Canopy-Bifold door are insulated. 











For details write: 


MOSHER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


421 Johnson St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Phone: FEderal 9-4776 











Quolity aircraft paint specialists 
CAA approved repair station ne. 3951 
Airframe 1 & 3 
Limited airtrame 
Lockheed Lodestar, 


= BLAIR Powerpiant } 
DEFIANCE, OIC 

















LINE-O-SITE HOOD as Installed in Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Models available for all makes of air- 


PROVEN IN FLIGHT 


EASY TO USE—Easily put up in one min- 
ute, while in flight. Down in seconds. 
Folds to 16” x 30” x 1”. Store on hat 
rack. Adjustable for all size pilots. 
SAFE—Maximum visibility for safety 
pilot. Hood encloses pilot only. Removes 
instantly in case of emergency 
CONSTRUCTION—Blue Plexiglas and 
Red spectacles make complete blackout 
of outside visibility for training pilot 
All instruments visible to pilot and safety 
pilot. 
SPECTACLES—Won't fog, lighter weight, 
cooler, than goggles. 
COMPLETE—Hood, spectacles, carrying 
case, installation material and instruc- 
tions. 
ORDER TODAY— 

FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


LINE-O-SITE 
INSTRUMENT PRACTICE HOOD 
1107 Military—Baxter Springs, Kansas— 
Box 539F 
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a mechanic or someone thoroughly famil- 
iar with the airplane. There are two rea- 
sons why the control might be lacking 


1. The engine may be equipped with a 
fuel injection system and therefore does 
not have the carburetor ice problem 


2. In some of the older aircraft, the 
carburetor heat adjustment is made right 
on the engine proper. In that case, the 
heater valve should be wired in the “on” 
position for winter flying 


Starting and ground-running the engine 

Most engine manufacturers recommend 
that the carburetor heat control be in the 
“cold” position during the starting period 
This will eliminate possible heater valve 
damage, should a backfire occur. After 
the engine is running, carburetor heat 
can be applied if moisture is present, as ice 
will start to build up shortly after intake 
air starts flowing to the carburetor. 

Then too, if outside air temperature is 
below 40 degrees F., carburetor heat will 
aid in vaporizing the fuel properly, which 
will in turn make for smoother engine 
operation. 

This was demonstrated recently at the 
Cleveland-Hopkins airport where a stu- 
dent was taxiing a light trainer. The tem- 
perature was slightly above freezing and 
the air was dry. The plane had taxied 
but a short distance when the engine 
stopped. An instructor walked out and 
gave it a twist. The engine ran for a 
minute, then stopped again. 

On the next starting, the instructor 
called for carburetor heat as soon as the 
engine began to turn up. This did the 
trick and the engine ran faithfully. 

The instructor explained to the student 
that it was not carburetor ice that had 
caused the engine to quit but a combina- 
tion of low outside temperature, the still 
colder temperature within the carburetor 
and a relatively cold engine. Under these 
conditions, the fuel was not vaporizing 
properly until the heater air was intro 
duced to the mixture. He recommended 
that the student keep the heat on until 
they reached the take-off position. By 
that time, the engine and its accessories 
would be warm and the vaporizing of 
fuel would be normal. 

Take-off and climb—When the engine 
has reached its proper operating tempera- 
ture and is ready for take-off, the heat 
control should be placed in the “cold” 
position. This lets the engine develop 
maximum power during the critical time 
of take-off. It is recommended that upon 
reaching 400 feet, and before making the 
turn to the left, that the nose of the air- 
craft be lowered to level flight and the 
carburetor checked for ice. If no indica- 
tion is noted, the flight can proceed as 
usual. 

But if invisible ice is forming, the heat 
control should be left in the “on” position 
The throttle then can be advanced to re- 
cover some of the loss in rpm and the 
angle of climb can be increased to lower 
the airspeed. This, in turn, will reduce 
the cooling of the engine and allow it to 
generate more heat. Within a few min- 
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utes, if the carburetor heating system is 
functioning properly, the warm air will 
clear the ice and continue to keep the 
carburetor and induction system free of 
any build-up 

On the other hand, if the pilot must 
continue to add throttle—between three- 
quarters and full open—to maintain level 
flight despite full carburetor heat, one of 
two things is definite. Either the airplane 
has encountered extraordinary icing con- 
ditions, or the heating system is not in 
order. 

The solution in either case is to nurse 
the airplane back over the airport and 
be in a position to shoot a dead-stick land 
ing if the engine fails from lack of fuel 
before the pilot can complete a normal 
landing 

Normal landing—Any time during the 
summer or winter, it is a good practice to 
apply carburetor heat 30 seconds or more 
before retarding the throttle while in 
flight. This includes the times when prac- 
ticing power-off stalls, spirals, gliding 
down from altitude, or when retarding 
the power for a landing. By doing so, the 
pilot has insurance against the build-up 
of carburetor ice, and also against the 
probability of inefficient fuel vaporization 

Perhaps after reading about invisible 
ice the student or the week-end pilot 
might think that winter flying is too haz- 
ardous. This certainly is not the 
Once the problem of carburetor ice and 
its solution is understood, the pilot learns 
to avoid the trouble. In fact, the action 
will become as matter-of-fact as a correc 


case 


tion to a compass heading to put the air- 
plane back on course. The winter months 
offer many days of excellent flying 
weather and more pilots each year are 
enjoying the fun without any trouble 
from carburetor ice END 





Uranium Catch Off Ketchikan 


(Continued from page 53) 


the ocean. Even if a pilot did elect to 
trust his plane to the 20-foot tides, shift- 
ing winds and rocks, he would have a 
rugged climb up Bokan’s high north 
slope 

Finally, it was decided that Hassa Lake, 
two miles to the north, would be the 
safest place to sit down, so on the second 
day after discovery—May 20, Jan and 
Don landed on the wilderness lake, scram- 
bled to the “hot spot” through brush and 
muskeg and staked out “Uranium 55's 
first claim. That same afternoon they 
flew out with 15 pounds of ore to be 
rushed off to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 

Back came the report that the ore was 
high grade better than three- 
tenths per cent of U 308, the average of 
taken from the 


tested 
the uranium ore being 
Colorado Plateau 

The youthful corporation seemed to be 
fabulous riches. Expert 
value of the strike 


headed toward 
guesses as to the 


ranged from a million upward. From 
then on the three partners had to cover 
their tracks. There was danger of trouble 
from claim jumpers. Pilot Ross began to 
fly out of Ketchikan headed in different 
directions. Sometimes he turned back 
when he discovered another plane follow 
ing him. The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany of Denver, Colo. sent their 
ogists to Ketchikan at once. Diamond 
drilling started in August and continued 
until late November when the winter 
storms set in. Work at the Ross-Adams- 
Easton claim slowed down then because 
of deep snow on Prince of Wales Island 
The Climax Company is, still 
mining ore and shipping it to the states 
for milling. The hope is that a mill may 
be érected on the Such a mill, 
working with the high quality ore, would 
be able to yield a daily gross of $20,000 


geol 


however, 


island 


or more 

Since Don and Jan Ross 
claim on the island, three 
uranium strikes have been made in Alas- 
ka and mines are 
Uncle Sam's last frontier, is still a vast 
storehouse of raw Since 1867, 
than two and one-half billion dol 


staked 


other 


their 
good 
new being opened 
materials 
more 
lars worth of exports have been freighted 
south. Five hundred million of this has 
been gold. Uranium 
the gold discoveries 
Alaskan hinterland remains, for the 
part, untouched 

But there is a new slogan in the 


land 


promises to dwarf 
The surface ol the 
most 


North 


“Prospectors, man your planes 
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Flight to Eternity 


4 F (Continued from page 43) 
< ; fable had declared a limit to the space 
which mortals were permitted to invade 


and it had been said that those creatures 
observe who were once thought to inhabit the 
deep beyond Genoa’s horizons might well 
be encountered in one form or a2cther in 
: this other sea of space. 

see it But here was no hesitancy, for thou 
sands of hours of labor had aimed at this 
moment. Even if there had been any 
thought of reconsidering, it was now too 
late; for the machine, hurtling at a seed 
beyond the ability of any existent in 
strument to measure except by indirect 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVIS/)ON, GLOBE INDUSTRIES, INC. computation, was now where it had been 
125 Sunrise Place. Dayton 7, Ohio declared impossible to be, in a new di 

mension. 
How long is an eternity? It may be a 


GENUINE SIMPLIFY | moment crowded with thought. It may 
be the moment next to the end. If the 
NAVY INTERMEDIATE paradox of measuring time without end 


PILOT JACKET be permitted, this leap into space was of 
Braed sew Genvive an eternity’s duration. 
How long, then, would he be able to 
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endless time of his flight. 

But was this not success at last? This 
was a drama for which Greek myths and 
Arab fables had been rehearsals. It is 

Custom-quality, ST/ CAA-approved. Economy prices. Hundreds of reserved for so few mortals to do the deed 
satisfied customers. Call Langhorne, Pa., Windsor 5-7750. that only creatures of myth have done. 

The forgotten planet, Earth, was stir- 
ring now. The spectators were awaken- 
ing to reality. The explosions of the 
mighty engine had faded, and they real- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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“We Go to Bat for Better Aircraft Maintenance” 


There’s nothing more important 
to flight safety than good main- 
tenance. 


As the nation’s largest supplier 
of aviation parts and accessories, 
Air Associates handles only the 
finest, fully-tested products. Our 
prompt deliveries ...complete 
stocks ...and prices made possi- 
ble by volume purchasing have 
earned us the reputation of de- 
pendability in both service and 


quality 


Department Store of the Air 
To serve the nation in aviation, there are Air Associates branches at... 


’ Dallas, Tex. : 
Atlanta, Ga. Glendale. Calif San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. i _ pape wate Teterboro, N. J. 
Miami, Fla. 





"Federal wheel-skis have increased the 
utility of our Cessna fleet by 50% 


GORDON ANDERSON, Pres. 
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Edmonton, Alberta 
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- AVIATION 
EDUCATION 


is yours at 


PARKS 


COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


\ 





Now as never before, the aviation in- 
dustry needs competent young men . . . 
and the industry knows that PARKSMEN 
are properly prepared for the job ahead! 


The PARKS graduate has the advantage 
of having an education that is so com- 
plete and thorough that he can advance 
more rapidly. Typically, a PARKSMAN 
during this first year on the job in 
aviation has earned more than the total 
cost of his training. 


Many PARKSMEN are today’s leaders of 
Aviation and they welcome new PARKS 
graduates because they know the calibre 
of PARKS training. Longer vacations, 
better pay and improved retirement pro- 
grams make aviation more attractive 
than ever. These special benefits may be 
yours as a PARKSMAN. 


Founded in 1927, PARKS COLLEGE 
has the distinction of being the nation's 
first Federally-Approved Aviation College. 
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IN DETERMINING if we have, or 
have not, crossed a radial of a VOR 
station, methods involving mental 
orientation problems invite chances 
of error. Here is a method requiring 
a minimum of effort. 

When crossing a radial of a VOR 
station, the TO-FROM indicator will 
read FROM, if we select the pub- 
lished radial on the course selector. 
It will read TO, if we select the re- 
ciprocal. 

Let us use the course deviation 
needle for a second TO-FROM indi- 
cator. If the VOR station is on our 
right, then right is TO the station, 
and left is FROM. If the VOR sta- 
tion is on our left, then left becomes 
TO, and right becomes FROM. 

Referring to the figure, flying out- 
bound on the 350° radial of station A, 
we want to check crossing the 295° 





CHECKING VOR INTERSECTIONS 
By R. C. MERRIHEW 








radial of station B, which is on our 
right. Tune in station B, and select 
295° on the course selector. The TO- 
FROM indicator will read FROM 
Crossing the 295° radial, the course 
deviation needle will swing from 
right to left, or FROM the station, 
to agree with the TO-FROM indi- 
cator. If we select the reciprocal, 
115 degrees on the course selector, 
the TO-FROM indicator will read 
TO. As we cross the 295-degree 
radial the course deviation needle 
will swing from left to right, or TO 
the station, again agreeing with the 
TO-FROM indicator. 

Orientation consists of determin- 
ing if the station is on our left or 
right. Our answer lies in whether or 
not the two indicators agree. If they 
do not agree, they will do so after 
crossing the radial. 











(Continued from page 76) 
ized something of the significance of this 
event. They saw the beginning of Space’s 
annihilation. 

It may have occurred to the more pro- 
saic of them that no vehicle in the world 
could cover such a distance in compara- 
ble lapsed time, but this was truly an 
understatement of the fantastic fact. 

And while they thought, the distance 
continued to grow. They were shouting 
a cheer for the man who dared to ride 
a rocket, but he could hear only the 
thunder of which he was himself a part. 

Would he reach his goal? Already he 
had seen such distance sweep by him as 
he had anticipated in countless mathe- 
matical calculations, but now it was flesh 
and blood astride the laboratory formulae. 

And still he flew. 

A dreamer might reach the moon at 
this pace and in this fashion, and he was 
on the very route which could take him 


there eventually. 

How great a buffeting could a man- 
made contrivance sustain? Would this 
engine, fuming with flaming gases, con- 
tain its thunder and lightning much 
longer? 

Yet on he flew. 

Two forces acted upon the machine. 
One was an old, familiar one, a force 
which, down through the ages, had al- 
ways ultimately won the battle. It pulled 
him downward. The other was magic. It 
was a violation of Nature. Or was it 
rather a gentle seduction, a conversion of 
natural laws to do man’s bidding? 

The magic was that the line of least 
resistance was skyward. 

And on he flew! 

A child’s first steps are the beginning of 
his march around the world. When this 
machine, obeying the will of Orville 
Wright, finally came to rest, it had trav- 
eled no less than 120 feet! END 
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END PLANE UPKEEP 


COVER YOUR PLANE 
WITH HERTER’S 
CHROME FIBERGLAS 
C A. A. affrowd 
OR LET OUR CUSTOM PLANE COVERING 
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Private Pilot on Radar 
(Continued from page 42) 


don’t you come out and take a look at it 
on the radarscope?” 

This idea was new to me. I had envied 
the airlines their $25,000 weather-avoid- 
ance radar because I knew that they 
could see CB’s up to 100 miles away as 
though somebody had drawn a map for 
them. Seeing the places with no radar 
return, meaning no storms, they could 
slip through safely without the discom- 
fort and danger of penetrating an active 
CB. 

Out at the airport, conditions looked 
worse than ever. The sky to the north 
was obviously full of rain. 

I identified myself to the weatherman, 
who showed me the radarscope 

“If you're going to the west of Houston, 
I believe there’s a route open on this 
scope to the northwest,” he explained 
“You see this big blip due north? That’s 
the thunderstorm over Texas City that 


you see here in Galveston, and by the 
haziness of the edge of the blip, I'd say it’s 
dissipating—just moderate rain and low 
ceilings 

“Now look at this blip to the west 
that’s a bright, well-defined one whicl 
shows an active thunderstorm. Over the 


east part of Houston you see a decaying 
thunderstorm, the same as at Texas City 
To the north of Houston, there’s another 
active one 

“But note that there’s plenty of room 


between them, and I'd say that if you 
headed out west along the Alvin high- 
way and then south of Houston to An- 


drau, you won't have any trouble. It’s 
VFR and will stay that way here if you 
have to return.’ 

Thanking him, I filed my flight plan, 
allowing 45 minutes elapsed time to per- 
mit some circumnavigation. My wife and 
I taxied out in light rain, visibility 7 miles, 


1500 overcast. Immediately on gaining 
1,000 feet, I could see the 'black rain 
clouds all over Texas City. As we flew 


over West Bay and the Causeway Bridge 
to the mainland, I could see the 
lined up for miles at the drawbridge, try 
ing to get home in the five o'clock rush! 

Heading to Galveston omni, I took a 
westerly course and picked up the Alvin 
Highway. There it was: a beautiful 15- 
mile-wide hole between thunderstorms 
The CB we had seen on radar was just to 
the west of a 1,232-foot TV tower, so we 
more northerly Pearland 
There we found the third 
thunderstorm we had seen on radar over 
east and southeast Houston. Houston In- 
barely visible as we 
destination 
the thunder- 


traffic 


headed over 


Airport 


ternational was 
skirted west our 
Over Sam Houston Airport, 
storm was drifting north, with visibility 
down to about five Andrau was 
eight miles away and looked like it would 
be in the rain. Heading NNW, with omni 
tracking me and Richmond Range giving 
a good -—-—, a flashing beacon caught 
Andrau Beacon, was on early 


towards 


miles 


my eye 
this evening because of the weather. Con- 
tact by Unicom advised me that they had 
surface wind NE 25, gusts to 35 
Using a little power, and lots of crab 
(Continued on page 80) 
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TOPS in AVIATION 


when you get your EDUCATION at 


PARKS 


COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


There's a future waiting for you when you 
choose Aviation as a career and being 
a PARKSMAN adds to your prestige 
PARKS offers to you the advantage of a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 3 years in 
stead of 4 and there is no elimination 
of subjects. Classes are held for 45 weeks 
out of the year. Such an accelerated pro 
gram permits 


PARKSMEN ¢o start their 
careers nmeariy 


| year sooner 
EARN A 86.5. DEGREE in Aeronautical 
Engineering or a BS degree in Aecro- 
novtics in Aeronautical Engineering, 
Maintenance Engineering, Aeronautical 
Administration. 

(Air Force ROTC allows you to complete 
your education without interruption. ) 
Non-degree courses available CAA Ap 
proved, A & E Mechanics 45 weeks cov 
ering all phases of aircraft and engines 
Private, Commercial, lostru 


Flight courses 
Ratings 


ment, Instructor and Multi-engine 
All Parks Schooling is Approved for Ver 
eraes. Remember too, the PARKS faculty 
combines the talents of men holding ad 
vanced acedemic degrees as well as experts 
from the aviation industry 


PARKS offers only the most superior train 
ing and because this is a tact 
reputation around the 


enjoys 


an enviable world! 
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Work is unconditionally guaranteed at 
this CAA-approved repair station for 


aircraft engines, instruments, acces- 
sories, radio and radar, DME. Complete 
facilities for 100, 1000, 2000, 4000 
and 8000 hour inspections. 


APPROVED CONTRACTORS to Air Mate- 
rial Command (USAF), Air Force Branch 
(US Army), and Naval Aircraft Branch 
(USN). 


PILOT CONVENIENCES: include comfort- 
ably appointed lounge, direct phones 
to CAA Communications and Weather 
Bureau, weather teletype and hotel 


reservation service. You are cordially 
invited. 





WOLD CHAMBERLAIN FIELD 
MINNEAPOLIS 50, MINNESOTA 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


NEEDS SPECIALISTS! 


YOU can develop skill and know-how . . . spe- 
cialize in aircraft maintenance, aircraft design, 
stress analysis! 

Aeronautical University has had more than 25 
years’ experience in training personnel for the air- 
craft industry. Graduates in demand. Stud 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TEC 
NOLOGY @ ENGINEERING e DRAFTING 
e AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHANICS 
Get your C.A.A. license, in a few months, degree 
in 24 months. Outstanding faculty and equipment 
G.I. approved. Part-time employment available 
Free placement service. Founded by Curtiss- 
Wright. Write for information and ‘Opportunities 
in Aviation.” 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


AT CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 
Si26 West 63rd Street, Chicage 38, Illinois 
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THERE'S A TINY island at the en- 
trance to Great Britain’s Bristol 
Channel which has carved a niche 
in aviation, even though it has no air 
service. 

Lundy Island’s claim to aviation 
fame has been staked with an air- 
mail jubilee issue of postage stamps 
which has become a col- 
lector’s item. An issue 
of six stamps (five of 
which are shown here) 
depicts highlights of 
man’s conquest of the 
air better, perhaps, than 
any nation in the world. 

The paradox of this 
situation is no more 
unique than the three- 
miles-long island itself. 
Once the headquarters 
of medieval pirates, Lun- 
dy Island is privately 
owned. It maintains its 
own currency, the puffin, which is 
also the strange sea bird indigenous 
to the rocky cliffs of the barren isle. 

Because Lundy is not subject to 
Brit:sh postal regulations, it must 
also print its own stamps. All mail 
entering or leaving the island must 
bear Lundy, as well as British 
stamps. 

Air mail 





service to Lundy was 














COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


By STEVE LIBBY 












started in 1929 and discontinued in 
1956. An Auster Autocrat was used 
by Devonair, Ltd., which tried to 
make a go of the cross-channel serv- 
ice. It was in 1952 that ex-RAF pi- 
lot M. Looker and his half-dozen 
amateurs took charge of the mail 
and flew it to the island owned by 
gentleman farmer Al- 
bion P. Harman 

When the Autocrat 
proved inadequate to 
transport the quantity 
and variety of goods de- 
manded by the 50 island- 
ers, air service was dis- 
continued. Harman pur- 
chased a small boat to 
carry mail and supplies 
to the lighthouse keep- 
ers, farmers and their 
families on Lundy. 

Postmaster F. W. Gade 
is by far the most impor- 
tant citizen of the island. In addition 
to acting as agent for the owner, 
Gade is responsible for delivery and 
collection of the mails from Bideford. 

Today, Lundy may be out of the 
aviation picture as far as air service 
is concerned, but its stamped pic- 
tures of the history of air travel still 
bring to the island the attention of 
the world. 

















(Continued from page 79) 


onto runway 14, we were home just 35 
minutes after take-off. 

This trip obviously cou'd not have been 
made safely without radar help. Since 
that time, I've noticed more carefully the 
radar available to pilots and have learned 
how to use it. 

RAREPS (Radar Reports) are filed on 
the weather teletype. These consist of re- 
ports from all radar sites, both civilian 
and military. These reports locate active 
cells and their sizes. 

Then there’s the Radar Weather Ad- 
visory Service as explained in current 


issues of the Airman’s Guide. By calling 
“Stargazer” on 133.2 mc or 121.5 mc, the 
pilot may obtain “general information 
concerning storm area and suggesied 
flight path or specific vectors to avoid the 
storm.” 

These radars, besides giving the above 
weather information, are also available in 
an emergency for such other purposes as 
orienting lost aircraft or even an emer- 
gency GCA approach. 

Finally, there are Weather Bureau 
radar sets. If nearby, examine one to your 
own satisfaction on some thunderstorm 
afternoon off, and see that safe route 
through, as I did! END 
FLYING—January 1958 




















SOON you will be able to pick up 
the ‘phone while flying in an airliner 
or private plane and call your wife 
at home. Limited air-ground ‘phone 
service is already available in Michi- 
gan and Illinois, authorized by the 
F.C.C. on a one-year trial basis. 
Calls can be made when within the 
150-mile radius of the Michigan and 
Illinois Bell stations; they are han- 
dled by special aviation operators. 








TELEPHONE ALOFT 


Manufactured by A. C. Spark Plug 
Division of General Motors Corp. and 
Motorola, Inc., the system operates 
on 450 and 460 megacycles respec- 
tively for receiving and transmitting 
Because of the frequency difference, 
“push-to-talk” button must be de- 
pressed to transmit. The charge for 
the service is $1.50 for the first three 
minutes, and 50 cents for each addi- 
tional minute 












Can YOU 
Qualify ? 


Ask yourself! If you were standing at 
this desk could YOU qualify? Do you 
have the necessary CAA licenses to take 
advantage of the thousands of aviation 
jobs now available? 


To help you prepare yourself for these opportunities, Ross Aero Publishers have 
compiled Aeronautical Questionnaires, based on the current CAA exams, to help you 
obtain the various CAA ratings or licenses needed to pave the way for an important 


position in aviation. 


STUDY FOR CAA EXAMS AT HOME 
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e © Private Pilot ... $5.00 CD Aircraft Mechanic $5.00 

e [) Commercial Pilot __ $5.00 (CD Flight Engineering $5.00 NOTICE 

e DCllnstrument Pilot _ $5.00 (Ground Instructor $5.00 jae ves, Me a complete a 
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RATINGS IN A HURRY! 


Attend a school where personalized instruction 
allows you to get your CAA ratings immediately 
Study under the personal attention of Joseph 
R. Ross, director of the finest flight sch n 
the nation 


Look at what Ross Aviation offers you 
The largest flight school 
Centrally located, good weather al! yea 

Free placement service 

Largest supplier of pilots to the nations a es 
Only flight school in U. S$. using fully 
automatic tink trainers 

Ground school and Flight schoo 

Operates seven days a week 

CAA examiners on staff 


in the 





vA and CAA approved 
Courses start every Monday, no waiting 
TRAIN IN 
FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 
LINK 
TRAINERS 
Ross Schoo! of Aviation is the only schoo! in the 
S. that can offer you this 


CAA EXAMINERS ON STAFF 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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ROSS SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
ipal Airport 


700 STUDENTS TRAINED IN 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 


You bet | m interested Without obligation please sen e into 
thon on the courses cheched below 
instrument 
A:rtone Transport 
Mult) Engine 
) Executive and Business Pitot Proficrency Course 
Name Ag 
Your hours logged 


Commerc ia 
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Cahn 170-172 Owners 


NOW YOUR FLYING CAN 


STEPS UP SPEED 


CRUISING SPEED increased to 147 mph 
et 6000 feet using 75 per cont power 


SHORTER TAKE OFFS 


TAKE-OFF RUN shortened by 25 per cont 


GREATER CLIMB OUT 


RATE OF CLIMB increosed 
te more thon 1000 ft/min 


BE FASTER AND SAFER 


DOYN CONVERSION 


The Geyn Conversion offers Cossne 170 A & 8 ond 


172 owners a r) koge for i d per- 





fermonce, including @ 170 horsepower ‘Lycoming | 


©-340-AlA engine, Hartzell constant speed propeller 
with governor, 35 aompere-hour battery, Harrison oil 
cooler, cross-over exhousts ond extra forge muffler 








with single exhoust stock. The welded tubular stee! | 


engine mount exceeds CAA static requirements by 
55 per cent. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


DOYN AIRCRAFT 


BOX 3035 SOUTHEAST STATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ARE YOU GAMBLING 


your life on the chance that a “forced 
landing™ won't happen to you? 


Others did—and lost! 


if you are worth surviving carry a Sur- 
vival Kit "C-2" to help. Write today for 
full particulars. Give license number. 


SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Division of Victor Tool Co. 
DEPT. 613 OLEY, PENNA. 











LATEST 
OFFICIAL 


AIRCRAFT 
PHOTOS 


Rockets, Jets, Historical planes. 
All makes, hundreds from which te choose. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





with your name ong address. Sone only 25¢ 
. « select one ‘packe: 
4 3'2x5 photos, wert’ $ fastest jets. All five 


i 

2. 4 3%)x5 World War I! planes. +s 
3S. 4 3'2x5 of Rockets, Missiles. 

- § axl0 photo Boeing 8-52 Jet Bomber. 

5. | 8x10 phote Lockheed F-104A Starfighter, / $1.00 
$2 VALUE FOR $1 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW .. . TODAY 





Dept. FF, Box 75084, Los Angeles 5, California 
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| ON COURSE 5 
THE KANE WAY <3 || 


KANE AVIGATION TROTTER : 
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The new Standerd with the ARMED 
SERVICES. Precision engineered — simple 
to operate—crystol clear. Dimensions: 
16 x 3 x 3/16 inches. For Sectional and WAC 
charts. Outer scale in statute miles; center 
scale in noutical. With top grain leather 
case and directions__.......... ~~ $3.00 


CAA EXAM AIDS 
Based on the very latest 
P ASS CAA requirements. 


CAA PRIVATE PILOT EXAM 
New X-Country type with 
EASY | tproted £68 pore ood 


COMMERCIAL PILOT EXAM 
New X-Country type with _ illustrated 
E-68 manual and charts___._-- Both $5.00 


ENGINE MECHANIC EXAM 
With Practical Job sone tennuaianl and Oral. 
Cee. SF. ee $5.00 


D-4 COMPUTER 
For time, distance, ground 
speed, air speed and altitude 
computations. New____$1.00 


E-6D COMPUTER 
Dead Reckoning type. New 
in leather case ($10.00 list) 
with illustrated E-68 direc- 
tion manual ($3.00 list). 
Both $7. 


KANE AERO EQUIP 'T 


1845 Ford Parkway 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
Spin Resistant 


Gross Weight 3000 Lbs. 
Empty Weight 1870 Lbs. 
Tricycle Landing Gear 
Continental 240 HP. 
All Metal—Four Place 

Cruise 185—Land 55 

Range (Optional) 1000 Miles 

360° Visibility 
Write Tedey for Detalis 
MEYER'S AIRCRAFT CO. 


Tecumseh - Mich. 
Dealer inquiries invited 











| Large illustreted catalog free with each order 


AVIATION PHOTO EXCHANGE | 








SPEAKING OF MISSILES 


Astronomical speeds of the missiles 
have had their effects upon the lan- 
guage, too. Here is a collection of 
abbreviations the airman will find 
useful in speeding his reading of 
developments in space vehicles. 


AAM Air-to-air missile 

AICBM Anti-intercontinental bal- 
listic missile 

AIRBM Anti-intermediate range 
ballistic missile 

ANSAM Anti-missile surface-to- 
air missile 

ASM Ailr-to-surface missile 

AUM Air-to-underwater missile 

CBM Continental ballistic missile 


DICBM Defense intercontinental 
ballistic missile 


FBM Fleet ballistic missile, US Navy 
GAM Guided aircraft missile 
GAR Guided aircraft rocket 

GM Guided missile 


{CBM Intercontinental ballistic 
missile 


IM Interceptor missile 


IRBM Intermediate range ballistic 
missile 


MRBM Medium range ballistic 


missile 
SAM Surface-to-air missile 
SM Strategic missile 
SRBM Short range ballistic missile 
SSM Surface-to-surface missile 
SUM Surface-to-underwater mis- 
sile 
TM Tactical missile 
TV Test vehicle 
UAM Underwater-to-air missile 


USM Underwater-to-surface mis- 
sile 


XM Research missile 


YM Prototype missile 
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Labors of Hercules 
(Continued from page 30) 


per lb. of weight—1,600 Ibs. It has long 
been said by airmen that the engine is | 
mother to the airplane and on this basis | 


the T56 must be rated as a solid contri- 


bution to the cause of military logistics. | 


In terms of specific fuel consumption it 
has shown definite economy. 


Out of the long research involved in 
the factors of the Hercules—turbojet pow- | 


er and aerodynamic versatility—already 


has come a significant contribution to | 


civil air transport—the Lockheed Electra, 
due to enter commercial service in the 
autumn of 1958. The model has been 
ordered by a number of U. S. airlines. 

To power the Electra, Allison has de- 
veloped a commercial model of the T56, 
the 501. Components of the two engines 
will be 75 per cent interchangeable. The 
501 will swing Aeroproducts four-bladed 
props, as does the T56-A-7. The engine 
has had exceptional research and testing 
under grueling conditions—Allison has a 
background of some 12 million hours of 
gas turbine experience—and has been 
certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. The 501’s will move the 
Electra at speeds above 400 mph. 

Riders of the airways have new and 
interesting experiences ahead. The result 
should be another break-through into a 
fresh succession of passenger records. 
And Hercules is a significant pathfinder 
of what is to come END 
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ile radiophon 
e_radiophone 





Low power AM mobil 
eee reporter” 


Ideal for use in: Airfield crash trucks, tow-tractors, gas trucks police 
cars, executive cars and airline service vehicles. 
Effective communication at maximum economy. Highly efficient noise 


i limiting, nearly MAINTENANCE-FREE operation, easy alignment, mininy q 
I battery drain—no alternator or H.D. generator necessary— has 4 
} transmitter “filament off’ switch. Mounts easily under dash boord 

i without special tools. 

| Frequency Range: PTC 117 covers 118-132 and 144-174 mes 

\\ Input Voltages: 6 or 12. Also 24 VDC or 117 VAC optional extra 


Transmitter Power Output: | to |) watts over frequency ranges 
A few exclusive territories for experienced mobile 
radio communication distributors still open. 


iiferoture on Request 


PYE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


\ Telecommunications Division 
1149 Roriten Avenue, Highlend Park, N. J 








INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER 
+ Get Your INSTRUMENT and 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT RATING NOW 








TYPE RATING 
INSTRUMENT ; vaileble to those olready-hold Train at American Flyers — the world’s largest 
t Rating ib A ho wont a Type y 
An Instrumen ing a . we ir license 


MUST for all AIRLINE = 
pilots, business pilots and 
any one moking extended cross 


Instrument and Airline Transport Flying School 


Dougies DC-3's evoilable — and insure your future in aviation. Ameri- 





country flights. 





COMMERCIAL . 
PILOTS COURS 
Present tremendous demand for 





COMPANY PILOT REFRESHER 


Aero Com j 
oe —ye: 3 oircroft ovoilable 
ag Course, which is toilor 


can Flyers has trained more pilots for the 
airlines than any other school in the country 
— MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS COM. 
BINED! 


Multi-engine 


le engine ond monder 


ilot 


cirline pilots has depleted sup- 


le for each compony P 


yolified commercial 
if you want fo fly 
for e living get your Com- 
mercial NOW. 











VETERANS — All you need to enroll in any 


NGINE 
eS ommander ond of these courses is a Certificate of Eligibility 


Lockheed, Aero © wrnitoble fer 

























Douglas DC-3's from the Veterans Administration approvin 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT , =o : PP 9 
Necessory for oll ad — you for the courses you desire. Courses start 
ivete © Z : . _ 
—— e wa = + —— demond for pilots every Monday morning — no waiting 
io ee gt Commander, holding Instructor Ratings “THE AIRLINE PILOTS 
os DC-3's avoilable. ° 
ished 
A Complete Ground ao — TRAINING SCHOOL” 
r . 
with All Cour MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





REED PIGMAN, AMERICAN FLYERS. 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 6, Texes 


Please send me FREE Booklet ond dete on 
courses checked — 


(C0 INSTRUMENT 
(CO AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
C COMMERCIAL 
(C) TYPE RATING 





CD COMPANY PILOT i eg Re 
CO MULTI-ENGINE 

h © INSTRUCTOR RAY Ae ed 

8) VETERAN (CIVILIAN Cty Sees ee ie 


MEACHAM FIELD * FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
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BATORI COMPUTERS 


All meta! precision instruments for all dead reckoning 
With eccuracy and simplicity of 
not available in any other compyter of its type. 
indicotes in fixed pmo ay speed, fuel 
consumption and drift unmistok . Solves oll wind 
problems without plotting, without limitotion in oir 
speed, wind speed and drift. 
Not offected by climatic conditions. Lovts indefi- 
nitely. 
Standard Type for P Aircraft: 
TYPE 8-23, pocket size, 4" diameter; TYPE B-24, 
shirt-pocket size, 3° diometer. The smollest precise 
and clearly readable computer in existence. 


Supersonic Type for Jet Aircroft. 

TYPE 8-26, SPEED RANGE MACH NO. 2 

Two sizes: pocket size. 4° diameter, shirt-pocket size 
3° diameter. 





STANDARD TYPE B-23 
Price $15 each 


inctuding instruction booklet and 
leather carrying case 


BATORI PLOTTERS FOR ALL CHART WORK 


® Clearly transparent, precision engraved, beveled 
edges, ig" thick. 

> ide. big course —_") ei 

© Repioce: parallel ruler ond protractor. 

Batori Mark | Scale in Statute Miles 


For SEC and WAC charts 
Size 11.6°x4.3° 





Price: $5.00 
Batori Mark | Scale in Nautica! Miles 
For SEC and WAC charts 

Size 11.1 °x3.8" Price: $5.00 

Batori Mark li Pocket Size, Scale in Nautico! Miles 
For WAC and ROUTE 
Size 7.2°x3.6" Price: $3.00 
leafler 


C pi with i 


BATORI COMPUTER COMPANY, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















“I’M MAKING 
MORE THAN 











*1000a Month 





Cc. KAMA 
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VHF for Lightplanes 
(Contineed from page 52) 


crystal first on the dial. The pilot simply 
clicks the selector switch all the way over 


till it hits the stop and he is ready to | 


make his emergency transmission. 

The Power Level light is a big mainte- 
nance help. The light comes on when the 
“push-to-talk” button is pressed and the 
amount of brightness indicates the amount 
of power being transmitted. The bulb 
flickers when the pilot talks, so he knows 
he is getting out. 

During transmission, the pilot can hear 
his own voice in the headset and control 
its volume with the volume control. The 
receiver tuning is done with two concen- 
tric knobs which are geared for both 
coarse and fine adjustments. 

For easy maintenance also, the tubes 
are mounted upside down so that access 
can be had from underneath. With re- 
moval of the bottom plete, all tubes and 
adjustments are easily available. All parts 
in the set have an overload rating of at 
least three to one and are designed to 
operate in a temperature range of minus 
50 to plus 70 degrees centigrade. 

Although we are not yet in Omni pro- 
duction, we are including provisions for 
Omni hook-up in each of ‘he TR-102’s. 
The front panel Omni plug-in jack is for 
test purposes and the actual connection 
will be made from the back panel. The 
power supply, which we furnish with the 
TR-102, has the extra capacity that will 
be required when Omni is added. 

Many private pilots are protesting the 
CAA rulings which make VHF a require- 
ment. I don’t agree with these pilots. I 
don’t see why any pilot should protest a 
ruling which gives him the ability to be 
heard from 60 miles away, in case he is 
in trouble. What a sense of security I 
had, knowing that the instant I pressed 
the mike button, I had available the en- 
tire facilities of the CAA, Air Force and 
Coast Guard, if necessary! A new thrill 
in safety. END 








HAVEN'T TOUCHED BOTTOM YET!” | 











MIND YOUR OCTANE 


Proper grade aviation fuel is the 
most important requirement for trou- 
ble-free operation of present-day 
high performance small engines. The 
extra power and low fuel consump- 
tion, without penalty of added 
weight, is achieved by high com- 
pression, which in turn dictates use 
of high octane gasoline. Lycoming, 
who manufacture the 0-320-B that 
powers the Piper Tri-Pacer for 1958 
and the 0-360 in the Comanche, spec- 
ify a minimum of 91/96 octane. Any- 
thing below will seriously affect en- 
gine performance and inflict struc- 
tural damage. Failure to follow the 
recommendation will result in the 
cancellation of warranty. In the 
event that 91/96 octane gas is not 
available, one may go to a higher 
numbered fuel. However, continu- 
ous use of such gasoline promotes 
lead fouling. Remember, never go to 
a lower grade fuel with a high com- 
pression engine. 




















ANTED 


DIATE CASH 


Highest prices paid for clean used aircraft— 
Twins and Single Engines—all categories 
wanted. Write, Wire or Phone ALL details 
for immediate cash offer. No delay. 


World's Busiest Aircraft Dealer 


GRAUBART AVIATION, INC. 
540 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Hil. 




















THE 


SIV MOTIUE 


STORY 


MAINTENANCE 


AIRFRAME — ENGINE — ELECTRONICS 


Pf kumotive ) 


O’HARE FIELD CHICAGO 





WORLD RECORDS HOLDER 
(multi-engine distance and altitude) 


Woman pilot, 26, available for temporary or 
permanent fiying assignments, 5/00 hours, fully 
qualified ali types including DC-3 and 8-17, 
experienced international flying. 


MISS JERRIE COBB 


2 Janssen Place Kansas City, Mo. 

















We currently want used one- 
engine airplanes in good con- 


dition, make Piper, Cessna, 
—- models 1947 to 


Heinrich HECKER 
Kapelienstr. 4 Paderborn, Germany 














STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233 SHOWING THi OWNERSHIP, 


MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Flying pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, Illinois for October 1, 1957 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editer, and business managers ar Publisher, 
Ziff-Davis lublishing (Company, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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Weather by Subscription 
(Continued from page 47) 


cludes weather briefings at regularly 
scheduled hours of the day or advance 
forecasts for two- or three-day periods. 
Specially prepared surface we-ther maps 
are also available to the subscriber. 

Founded by Harry Van Liew, for 25 
years a United Airlines pilot, NWF is 
staffed by Chief Forecaster Norman F. 
Lacey, a wartime weather officer, and 
John A. Woolley, graduate meteorologist 
of New York University School of Engi- 
neering. Van Liew is a pilot-meteorolo- 
gist. In addition, a cadre of regular airline 
pilots are employed as pilot-meteorolo- 
gists. Their telephoned reports of actual 
en route weather on their criss-crossing 
air routes provide NWF with data used 
to give accurate and timely forecasting 
And, of course, U.S. Weather Bureau re- 
ports are also integrated. 

In justifying its existence as the only 
private weather forecasting service in the 
high density metropolitan New York area 
(there are industrial forecasting services 
in the mid-west and New England areas), 
Van Liew expl: ins that “We brought this 
new kind of weather advisory service to 
aviation in a more particularized way 
since we, as pilots, were aware 25 years 
ago that information from the US. 
Weather Bureau was just not adequate 
for commercial lines. The Bureau did not 
have personnel to observe weather and 
forecast to individuals 24 hours every 
day. So, the airlines created their own 
forecasting flight plan departments. 

“That was fine,” he continues, “but 
there is still a serious communication lag, 
in our view, for the fast-expanding cor- 
porate and private flying fields. Safe and 
dependable weather forecast flight plan- 
ning has to be obtained by pilots in a 
specialized way around the clock. Hence, 
National Weather Forecasting.” 

The advantages of subscribing to a pri- 
vite weather service at costs beginning at 
$25 a month, Van Liew says, are that such 
service will increase the safety factor for 
the user in flight; eliminates the costly 
and frustrating time and communications 
lag for the pilot trying to get prompt, re- 
liable weather information, and the actual 
weather flight plan is given to the pilot 
based on comprehensive knowledge of the 
capabilities of both the user and_his air- 
craft 

Weather by subscription, 


anyone? END 





1CAA EXAM AIDS 


LATEST QUESTION & ANSWER BOOKS 





HELP YOU PASS THE 


EXAMS 


These books contain copies of the latest 


CAA question 6 answer aids. They include 
all charts. diagrams and a refund slip. Save 
time. money 6 effort. Try them at our risk. 
Mail the coupon today. 


ANSWER EXPLANATIONS 


This book explains in simple steps how each 
answer in the exam book is obtained. It ex- 
piains all calculations. navigation. computer. 
weather. CAR etc. This explanation book is 
used with the exam book. 


CAA CHECK FLIGHTS 


This book clearly explains how to pass the 
latest type CAA check ride. It has the Ictest 
maneuvers. requirements. oral test. dia- 
grams. short cuts etc. Save expensive flight 
tithe and mail coupon today. 


A & E PRACTICAL 


This book clearly explains how to pass both 
mechanic practical tests. It includes oral 
exam. weight & belance. short cuts. demon- 
stration jobs and a refund slip. Try it at our 
risk and mail coupon today. 


HOME STUDY NAVIGATION 


This book clearly explains step by sep 
every basic tvpe navigation problem. E6 
computer, ADF. OMNI. ILS. charts, etc. It 
makes navigation problems simple and easy 
to understand. Order your book today. 





NEW CAA EXAMS 






Commercial Pilot Exams 
Commercial Exams Explanation Book 
Commercial Check Flight 
Private Pilot Exams 
Private Exams Explanation Book 
Private Pilot Check Flight 
Instrument Pilot Exams 
Instrument Exams — Book 
Instrument Check Fli 
Powerplant Gechante Toms 
irframe Mechanic Exams 
A 6 E Mechanic Practical 
Home Study Nevi [pute Book 
Flight Instructor 
Flight Instructor Check Flight 
Airline Transport Rating Exams 
ATR Exams Explanation Book 
ATR Check Flight 
Flight Engineer ams 
Fundamentals of Ground 
Instruction Exams 
Link Instructor Exams 
Navigation Instructor Exams 
Radio Navigation Instructor Exams 
C.A.R. Instructor Exams 
Meteorology Instructor Exams 
Aircraft Instructor Exams 
Engine Instructor Exams 
Helicopter Fit. Instructor Exams 
Traffic Control Operator Exams 
Dispatcher Exams 
Parachute Rigger Exams 


ANY 4 $10.00 ANY 2 $8.00 
ANY 3 9.00 ANY 1 5.00 


ACME SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 


TERMINAL BUILDING 


ww wwe eww 


OOOO eee eee eee 


MEACHEM AIRPORT Phone 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS MA 6-2444 
C Payment enclosed © Sead COD 


Please mail the items | checked above 


EE 
Address . SD 


$ City, State 





BLIND FLYING KIT 


Learn instrument flying safely and quietly 
by using this kit in your airplane. is kit 
meets Rno-tler specifications ELS0303 
and is approved for CAA check flights. Kit 
contains the new precision design optical 
orenge panels. blue lens goggles and the 
famous A.S.A. book on instrument flying. 
Panels are attached in a few secon to 
windshield and windows with special suc- 
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tion cups. With goggles on. you can see 
everything inside but not outside. Kit is 
light. easily stored and durable. Goggles 
are light. comfortable. non fogging and 
can be worn over eyeglasses. Price is only 
$49.50 and can be shipped immediate'y di- 


rect from manufacturer. Check ofi your 
type air e and mail in coupon teday. 
Be sale by being prepared. 
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e ~ 2 
[}) Beonenza [) Aere AIR RESEARCH INSTITUTE e 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT — 
QO Cessna 180 182 _ Commander soar Wwonun Wanne > 4 
* O) Tri Pacer Cessna 190 195 Payment enclosed Send COD @ 
@ () Cessna 120 140 Beech D018 Please send kit checked at left ° 
° [} Cessna 170 172 () Stinson ° 
[) Apache C) Swift Nome 
[} Cessna 310 () tuscombe adéen 
[) Nevion -) Super Cub 4 


Others not listed 





City and State nit 
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Service & Maintenance 


Flight Instruction 
80 - 91 - 100 Octane 
@ Unicom @ Rotating Beacon 
@ Hard Surface Runway 
®@ Lights on Request 
@ Snack Bar @ Hertz-Rent-A-Car 
@ Charter Service 


Midway between Washington and 
Richmond 


— Out of congested area — 
SHANNON AIRPORT 


P. ©. Box 354, Fredricksburg, Va. 
Phone Essex 3-4431 




















— 


NOUS PLASTICS 





IT’S A KNOWN FACT AROUND THE HANGAR 
THAT LP WINDSHIELDS ARE THE 
FINEST YOU'LL EVER FACE! 
Manufactured under CAA 
parts manufacturer approval. 

Sold by leading Aircraft Parts Distributors. 

Manufactured by: 


LUMINOUS PLASTICS, Inc. 


510 N.W. Ist Avenve 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 











IFR HOOD 





ist in Safety! ist in Comfort! 
ist in Pilot’s Choice! 


The modern method of simulated wy flight for 
training and es oF y. 15.00 at your 


Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 
Lansing. Mich. 














OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 
SALES & SERVICE 
REGULATORS—MASKS—VALVES 
PORTABLES & CYLINDERS 
FIXED INSTALLATIONS 
GOV'T APPROVED REPAIR STATION 


EP AERO = fi’sccunod, catironnin 











VISUAL TRAINING 


OF CANDIDATES FOR 


PILOT RATING 


To Meet Eyesight Requirements 
of C.A.A. or Air Force Exams 


DR. JOHN T. FLYNN 
OPTOMETRIST - ORTHOPTIST 
Visual Training Specialist 


300 W. 23rd St., New York City 








FLYING 
CALENDAR 


Dec. 28—East vs. West All-star Football 
Game. Fly in to San Francisco for An- 
nual Shrine Gridiron Spectacle, Kezar 
Stadium, San Francisco, Calif. 


Jon. 1, 1958 — Annual Tournament of 
Roses, Pasadena, Calif. Fly in to Rose 
Tournament parade and Rose Bowl 


Football Game. 


Jan. 20-Feb. 7—Aviation Institute for 
Commercial Carriers and Business Pi- 
lots at Univ. of Southern California, 
University College, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


Jan. 22-26—international Air Show and 
Exposition at Master Field, Miami, Fla.. 
sponsored by the Sertoma Club. 


Meeting, 
New 


Jan. 29-31 — Fourth Annual 
American Astronautical Society, 
York, N. Y. 


Feb. 3, 4—Flight Control—Panel Inte- 
gration Symposium at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio, sponsored by USAF 
with the assistance of the Cook Re- 
search Laboratories, Morton Grove, Ill. 
For additional information and reser- 
vations, write to Mr. John H. Kearns, 
Box 942, Dayton, Ohio. There are no 


charges for the symposium sessions. 


Feb. 16-18—Seventh Annual Ag. Con- 
ference, Texas A. & M., College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 


March 13-21 — Fourth Annual Miami- 
Cuba Air Cruise sponsored by Florida 
Aero Club which will also include a 
flight to Haiti and Jamaica. Werte 
Harry B. Collins, Air Cruise Director, 
375 N.E. 154th St. North Miami, Fila. 


March 17-21—1958 Nuclear Congress, 
managed by American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


March 17-21—Aviation Division Con- 
ference, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


March 30, 31, April 1—Reunion of all 
former members of Royal Flying Corps 
and Royal Naval Air Service who saw 
service in World War | at Toronto, 
Canada. Cocktail party, dinner and 
tours of Toronto's aircraft aviation in- 
dustry plants. Contact: A. F. Mac- 
Donald, the deHavilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Postal Station "L", To- 
ronto, Canada. 


April 1— (Approximate date) Annual 
Spring Clinical Session of Flying Phy- 
sicians at Phoenix, Ariz. Dr. L. D. Beck, 
1626 North Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Calendar items must be received 
at FLyInc’s editorial offices, 366 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 77, N. Y., three 
months prior to the event. 











A CORRECTION, PLEASE! 

The address for PAC-A-CHART, 
featured in “Fiy1ne Finds for Christ- 
mas” (Dec. Fiyrnc), should read 81 
E. State St., Columbus, Ohio—not 
Boston, Mass. 
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STITS PROPELLER SPINNER 
APPROVED 


For Instaila- 
jon on &ll 





ms Prop fut, eM ency, Prove 
in Thousands of Hours Service recrease O ‘ 
mp. Installation Kit The tu all Parts & 

4d. Illustrated Mounting Instructs . ‘Each 


$20 
“ORDER TODAY & ORESS UF veue AIRPLANE 
Dealers inquiries tnv 


STITS AIRCRAFT, P. 0. Box 3084F, ‘Riverside, Calif 














Individual Hangars with Overhead Doors. 


Steel Frame, Aluminum Covered. Ready 


to Erect. 990 Sq. Ft. 
40’ X 30’ X 10’ $1700.00 
F.O.8. Santa Ana, Calif. 
E. L. SCHAEFER CO. 


1234 S. Rosewood Ave., Santa Ana, Colif 








Valve REST 


° gold « : $9.95 eg 
j . $i7 9s ; a pair. 
At your airport or write 


AERO DEVELOPMENTS 
Box 488 Quincy, ti 





CESSNA 310 


Available for long term lease. 
Fully equipped—Lear L2 autopilot. 


NANTUCKET FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
Box 628 Nantucket, Mass. 
Phone 937W 











ADF CALCULATOR 


head- figuring’ mt of ADF calculations 


Take the 
handy simpie-to ise 





it ties down — m tal arithme 
scale t et the ela ship & “ 
— b 
et - ut us fre 
eck ey order 
and a re repes int a Le t ‘ 
zu from your ADF 


NAVAIDS, BOX 1231, TRYON, N. C. 





I ATOR 
Getti 











BRAKE ASSEMBLIES for ATé Harvard 
+ large range airfr & eng. spares 
ex. stock at very compet. prices. 
* 

RI340-AN-! P. & W. CYLINDERS Available ex 
stock qty. 150 in standard sizes with certif 
Write to Box No. 120, c/o Flying, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 








tol 
0 /h Auatlable: 
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| Learned About Flying From 
That! 


(Continued from page 54) 


see them. We follow instructions, and the 
tower tells us when he turns the lights 
up and down. We don’t see them at first 
but in several minutes do see the lights 
of a larger city in the distance. Can that 
be Tallahassee? We tell the tower. He 
says he’ll try the lights for us again. This 
time we see them. In a few more min- 
utes, sweating out every drop of gas, 
we're on Tallahassee Airport. 

We make a bee-line for the range sta- 
tion operator, mighty grateful for all his 
help and encouragement. We tell him so, 
and phone the tower. They were real 
friends in need, and we feel mighty good 
to have such great guys in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. We grab a taxi in 
to the Duval Hotel and quietly collapse 
into bed, too tired and unnerved even to 
have dinner. 

Things look a lot different on a bright, 
sunny day after a good night’s sleep. We 
begin to wonder why we fouled up and 
to analyze the things that had happened. 
The conclusion was inevitable. 

The hour and a half at 13,500 feet had 
caused enough oxygen starvation and at- 
tendant fatigue to impair judgement. Why 
pass up a well lighted airport (Mari- 
anna), even if it was an Air Force base. 
On top of this, we forgot all about our 
second LF radio! And to cap the climax, 
why didn't we try to contact Marianna 
Radio, since it was inevitably much 


Z 
LL4G 


word. Minimum 





a. 


NOTICE: Rates, 40¢ per 10 words. 


nearer? The anoxia effect had not blacked 
me out or shown any visible effect by 
which I could be warned.» But insidiously 
it had robbed me of the advantage of all 
my flying experience, of my routine 
knowledge and of every ounce of judge- 
ment. It had reduced me to a panicky 
novice. When I checked my gas, I found 
I still had five gallons in the tank. An 
enemy like that can clip you—but not me 
any more. It’s oxygen for me when I get 








shoved topside. END 
PHOTO CREDITS 

8—JOSEPH JASGUR 

10—MCGOWN PHOTOGRAPHY, INC., INTER- 
NATIONAL HARVESTER CO 
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DISCOVERIES 
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February issue closes December 3rd. 
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y=" “Now Order from this Convenient Coupon ™ 


AIR-O-EAR 
HOME VHF 





Hear planes in flight, control towers, weather 
and emergency broadcasts. Plugs inte any 
wall socket. 200 mile reception with built-in 
hout the world direct 


AIR-O-EAR $ 95 
MODEL 710 WN 


AIR-O-EAR 15 USE RICAN AIR 
Lines NORTHEAST Ain ines “TRANSOCEAN 
AIRLINES. STANDARD O!1 COMPANY. BELL AIR 
RAFT mo A AYS. CHAMPION SPARK 
PLUG ° NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED Ain 
ines. U PLYwooo coer FiYine TIGER 
AIRLINES 








Send order and remittance to 


NOVA-TECH, INC. 
1721 Sepulveda Bivd.. Manhattan Beach, Calit 


Gentieomen Please ship new AtR-O-EAR 
VME Receiver with 10-day return privilege | 

1 enclose 79.95 Piease send C.0.0 i 
NAME | 
ADDRESS ! 
city STATE 


FLYING. 366 Madison Ave nN. Y. City 17 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERO COMMANDERS 


20 AVAILABLE, from $27,500. Late 1955, model 
360A, =X]PS/BF, has 125 total hours. Six place. 
Like new. Excellent radio. Extras. Bargain. 
$62,550. Also; 200 hour, 1957 model 680, 
=PZQB/SF, with exceptional equipment. Seven 
place. Like new. $75,450. Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BEECHCRAFT 


BONANZAS: 35's TO H-35’s: 33 from $6625. D- 
35, 20SHP, =JJJ//IF. has 10 hours SMOH. Con- 
stant speed propeller. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. 
L-2 Auto-pilot. Omnigator. ADF-12. Clean. 
Bargain. $12,000. Also; E-35, 22SHP, <JGPP/BF, 
with 385 hours SMOH. Automatic pitch control 
propeller. Auxiliary tank. L-2 Auto-pilot. Om- 
nigator. ADF-12D. Extras. Relicensed. Becuti- 
ful. $16,300. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TWIN Bonanzas: 14 from $42,500. 1956, D-50, 
SFTZX/BF, has 186 hours. Auxiliary wing 
tanks. Gyros. ARC-15. LVTR-36. Extras. Like 
new. Relicensed. $66,500. Powers & George, 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N Y. 


18S TWIN Beech Serial No. 316 P & W R-985, 
Constant Speed Props TT 3100 hrs., Left Eng. 
711, Right Eng. 677, MK2 Omnigator, Bendix 
ADF, LF Tx., New Tires, New Batteries, Nearly 
all Fabric New. 50 gal. Nose Tank. 6 Cabin 
Chairs—quick removable. Good short haul 
charter or freight plane. Price—$14,950.00. At- 
lantic Aviation Corp., Logan International Air- 
port, Boston, Mass. Logan 7-8700. 
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182's: 8 AVAILABLE. 1953 182, Metco converted 














from 180, =XZPG/AF. has 165 hour factory re 

When you order by mail eee manufactured engine. Gyros Superhomer. 

please print your name and address Dual ADF’s. Repainted, reupholstered 1957. 

clearly, be specific in your order, Hangared. Relicensed October. Becutiful. Bar 

enclose proper amount, allow ample Se eng . George, 475 Filth Ave- 
time for delivery. re ee 

NAVION 
BELLANCA 205’s, 225’s, 260’s, TWINS: 39 from $5500. 1948, 
CRUISAIRS: 7 from $3200. 1947, +JG/KF, has 20SHP, =<FZRT/KF, has 73 hours SMOH. Metal 


278 hours SMOH. Completely recovered, re- 





L-2 Auto-pilot. 


Hartzell. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. 





painted, reupholstered 1947. Aeromatic over- LF. Omnirange. ADF-12. Reupholstered 1957. 
hauled. Primary blind. LF. Omnigator. Extras. Extras. $8200. Also; 1948, 225HP, +FXJS/KF. 
Hangared. Beautiful. $4400. Powers & George, with 350 SMOH. Metal Hartzell. Gyros. Omni 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. gator. Beautiful. $7500. Also; 1951, 260HP, 
=RGJS/KF, with 326 hours STOH. Down-draft 
CESSNA cooling. Pressure carburetor. Wing-tip tanks. 
B . Gyros. L-2 Auto-pilot. Omnigator. Re- 
CESSNA 170 full panel, Radic. Low time, A-l painted, reupholstered 1957. Hangared. Un 
condition. Reasonable. Will deliver. Chester damaged. Bargain. $9300. Powers & George, 
Wolowiec, 4618 South Avers, &, Chicago, ml. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
170’s: 18 FROM $4185. 1953, 170B, +GXGS/AF. 


has 115 hours SMOH. Painted 1957. Gyro. Su- 
perhomer. Clean. $5600. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


180’s: 1S AVAILABLE. 1954, =XTTG/CF, has 355 
hours SMOH. Gyros. LF. Omairange. Clean. 
$8690. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

310 TWINS: 13 from $42,500. 1956, =GSFQ/DF, 
has zero factory remanufactured engines. Bea- 
con. Anti-icing. Oxygen. Gyros. Complete L-2 
Auto-pilot. Excellent radio. Undamaged. Becu- 
tiful. Cost $74,200. Asking $52,325. Powers 6 
George. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








PIPER 





1953 TRI-PACER &-C. Attractive, Low time, Fully 





Eqpt. Delivery anywhere. Chester Wolowiec, 
4618 South Avers, Chicago, Ill. 

APACHES: 24 from $20,595. 1954, =QSQQ/PF. 
has zero sMOH. Repeinted 1957. Standard ra 
dio. H U d. Relicensed. 
Clean. $21,500. ” Also: 1957, SXXRF/PF, with 
308 hours. Beacon. Simplexer VC-27. Omni- 


gator. ADF-12D. Hangared. Undamaged. Like 
new. $30,800. Powers & George, 475 Filth Ave 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CUSTOM Apache, 1955 Model—Serial No. 171— 


ust completed. trade—finance— 
$21,500. ASCO. 3801 Evans, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Phone 2-9000. 





ROYAL GULL 
1957, FIVE place amphibian, #FQQcor, has 





McCAULEY Met-l-props. Special Trade in offer, 
try before you buy, no obligation. Write for list 
of used wood props. Luther Flying Service, 
Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. Try a Mc- 
Cauley Met-l-prop on your Swift. Money back 
if performance not increased. Luther Flying 
Service, Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 
LARGEST stock in the U. S.. of New, Used, and 
Overh led gi prop i ries and 
airframe parts. Free lists by makes. Univair, 
Dept. D. Box 5306, Denver, Colo. 














PHOTO 


AIRPLANE Recognition Posters 1842 x 25 inches. 
Four views. 120 planes, U.S.A. and Foreign. 
Decorative. Instructive. Ideal for model build- 
ers, plone spotters. With these “Junior” be- 
comes Chief Pilot. $4.97 Set. 30 assorted $1.98. 
Sample 25c. Postpaid if prepaid. Karl Ort, Dept. 
PF, York, Penna. 


CAMERAS, Movies, Etc. Wholesale Cameras. 
Project Recorders. All Photo Equipment. 











170 hours. Excellent performance. 

Heater. Gyros. poe A ge ceo ADF. Extras. 
Like new. Cost $82.8 Bargain. Asking $55.,- 
000. Powers & Gaean, 00 Tans beuen New 
York 17, N. Y. 





STINSON 


1947 STINSON Radio. Low time, 
very clean. Delivery for Expense. $2395. Chester 
Wolowiec, 4618 South Avers, Chicago, Ill. 








SWirT 


1946 SWIFT 125, Radio, Low time, clean. Deliv- 
ery for expense. $2,275. Chester Wolowiec, 4618 
South Avers, Chicago, Ill. 








AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 

$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on hun- 
dreds of aircraft for sale throughout the United 
States. At a glance you will know what is avail- 
able, hours, date licensed, price, etc., of practi- 
cally every type of airplane manufactured. We 
tell you who owns the aircraft and you deal 
direct, saving time, eliminating hours of travel, 
and by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing aircraft for sale immediately. Don‘t wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. 
Flyers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 





16 AIRPLANES For Sale or Trade; Everything 
from Cubs to Twin B In lly 
good diti Our pil are noted ‘for their 
excellent quality. We Will Buy, Sell or Trade. 
Write for our complete list, no obligation. We'll 
deliver to the airport nearest you for your per- 
sonal inspection. Combs Aircraft Inc., Stapleton 














Airfield, Dept. F, Denver 7, Colorado. Phone 
DUdley 8-2471. 
AIRPLANES WANTED 
Merkel, 


STINSON SR-10 Needing Recover. R. 

651 Delaware, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SINCE 1947, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y., have handled all sales 

details for hundreds of aircrait owners. Non- 
ive b ge basis. Listings from $3000. 


EXCELLENT Used Aircraft Any Category. Call— 
Write—Wire details and Lowest Price for Im- 
mediate Cash. Graubart Aviation, Inc., 540 N. 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill. MOhawk 4-6260. 














HELICOPTER 


FOR sale, 1 Man Helicopter, Original American 
Helicopter Co. “KA6 Buck Private,” $550 Less 
Jets. Details and Clear Photo $1.00. Adams, 
Box 6042-F, Lakewood, Calif. 


ROTOR Blades For H built Helicop . Pic- 
ture And Price List 50¢. Adams, Box 6042-F, 
Lakewood, Calif. 

BUILD Flying Platform. Use Ford gears, Drone 
engine, Bolted construction. Three view draw- 
ings, Parts list; $2.00. Joe Shelby, Box 573A, 
Bellflower, California. 


HOMEBUILT Helicopter Handbook. Expl 























tions; Components; Rotors; Airfoils; Design. 
$1.00. H built Directory. Photo- 
graphs; Specificati Heli Autogiros; 





Gliders. $1.00. San Urshan, Box 4332 N.P. Sta- 
tion, San Diego 4, California. 


PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


OVER 200. fabric aircraft are now flying with 
Glasco-air . . . CAA approved fiberglass covers 
+ «+ +» guaranteed 50 years. Contact Glasco-air 
ene Box 1232, Oxnard, California. See Dis- 
play ad. 








AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


NEW “Mark VIII-C improved Dead Reckoning 
Computer with instructions, pocket size only 
$2.50"; New E-11 pocket size high speed, high 
Altitude Computer $5.00; New “Airlines Com- 
puter” (successor to American Airlines Com- 
puter), $9.00; “Batori Pilot's all metal Computer” 
$15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift, $2.50; Pressure 
Pattern Plotter, $3.00; New E-6B, $10.00; Warner 
Computer, $6.00; “Jepp R2 Comp * $6.70. 
Free Catalogue 








. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems naviga- 
tion aids and instruments. Send today. Weems 
Mark II Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; Weems 
Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; Dalton 
E-6B Computer $10.00; new Mark VIII-C Com- 
puter $2.50; new Casey-Myers Computer $4.00; 
Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; many navigation 
books including new Weems Air Navigation 
$6.00; Flying the Omnirange, Zweng $4.00; Elec- 
tronic Navigation, Orman $4.50; Star Chart, 
Ilyne $1.00. Do as other ncevigators, pilots and 
students do. Select your navigation aids and 
instruments from the Weems Catalog. Send for 
it today. Address Department 12, Weems Sys- 
tem of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland. 


BUY Surplus Aircrafts; Fuselages; A bli 








Big Home Movies List—Travel Color Film etc. 
Free Catalog. Imperial, Dept. FL, 34 Park Row, 
New York 38. 


AIRPLANE photographs, beautiful large 14x17 
color reproductions. Decorate dens, etc., with 
war planes in action. Six assorted. Send $1.00. 
Jarvis, Box 126 F, Bostenia, Celtt. 


PHOTOS Or Aircraft. 52- “page c catalog, 50¢. Lists 
nearly 6,000 photos from Wright biplane to latest 
jet. Old Aviation Books. %36-page catalog, 25¢. 
Over 15,000 in stock, including World War I. 
Aircraft Drawings In Color. W.W.I. And II Air- 
craft 11x84, super-detailed. Send $1.00 bill for 
photo catalogue, book catalog, sample photos, 
and list of drawings. Aeroplane Photo Supply. 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 











AVIATION BOOKS 


WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
It takes more than questionnaires to prepare 
you for the new “‘open-book” CAA examinations. 
You need the text and background material that 
only the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Man 
uals provide. Used by aviation schools through- 
out the world. Fully illustrated, each manual! 
averages more than 300 pages, with latest ex- 

inati too. There's a proven Zweng Manuca! 








Alswat Engines: Helicopters: Instruments; Elec. 

i ; Misc—Buy direct now 
from U. Ss. Government—Depot List & Procedure 
$1.00—Brody, Box 8-B, Sunnyside 4, New York. 


E-46B COMPUTERS, dead reckoning type, new in 
leather case ($10.00 list) with illustrated E-6B 
direction manual ($3.00 list) both $7.85. Metal 
back, like new with manual $6.85. Kane Aviga- 
tion Plotter: New Standard with the Armed 
Services. Precision gi d—simple to oper- 
ate—crystal clear. Dimensions: 16x3x¥,, inches. 
For Sectional and WAC charts. Outer scale in 
statute miles; center scale in nautical. With 
top grain leather case and directions $3.00. D-4 
Computers time-distance new $1.00. Kane Aero 
Equipment Co., 1845 Ford Parkway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 














BUY direct from U.S. Government. Surplus air- 
craft, aviation equipment, etc. “Government 
Surplus Report” explains how to buy; lists over 
140 available items. $1.50. Two additional re- 
ports included Free: “Non-Government Surplus.” 
“Second-hand Bargains.” Christopher Publica- 
tions, Hotsville 25, N. Y. 





AIRPLANE RADIO 





DON’T junk your G.E. AS-I-B low frequency 
radio, let us convert it to a powerful V.H.F. fully 
guaranteed. Center Electronics, 867 Broad St., 
Center Falls, R. I. 


V.H.F. Receiver: no crystals required. Stabilizer- 
noise clipper. Vernier tuning—positively no drift. 
Four stages LF. Weight 24 ounces. Price $79.95. 
Ask for specifications. Center Electronics—Divi- 
sion Fran-Air Company, 863 Broad Street, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. 








CHARTS AND MAPS 





od , 


for each rating: “Helicopter Rating” (new edi- 
tion). $5.00; “Commercial & Private Pilot Rat 
ings,” both for $4.00; “Instrument Rating,” $5.00; 
“Airline Transport Pilot,” $5.00; “Flight Instruc- 
tor,” $5.00; “Flight Engineer,” $5.00; “Aircraft 
Dispatcher,” $5.00; “Safety after Solo” 1957 re- 
vision, $4.75; “Parachute Technician,” $3.00; 
“Rircraft & Engine Mechanics,” (including hy- 
draulics, weight & balance) and new “Electrical 
Examination,” $5.00; Meteorology for Airmen 
with examination (Zweng), $3.00; “Manual of 
the E-6B Computer,” $3.00; “Rules of the Air,’ 

$2.00; “Ground Instructor, 
Basic,” ‘s2. 73; and “Ground Instructor Rating. 
includi tion,” $4.00, prepares you: 


Ina. illustrated 








“Flying ‘the Omnirange,” $4.00; “Encyclopedic 
Aviation Dictionary,” $6.00; “Electronic Navige- 
tion, radar and loran” (Orman), $4.50; “Air 


Navigation,” 1955 Gold Medal Edition (Weems) 
prepares for Navigator Rating, $6.00. We sup 


ply any book by other publishers, including; 
“Jet Aircraft Power Systems,” $6.50; ‘Radio 
Operator's License,” $6.60; Practical “Air Navi- 


gation” (Lyon) $3.00; “Stick and Rudder” (Lange- 
wiesche), $5.50; “Crop Dusting” (6 manuals), 
$12.50; “Flight Manual for Aviation Cadets” 
(Hoyt), $2.00; (Free Catalog), Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


JUST Out—Your Instrument Rating Exam Study 
Guide. Latest CAA type test—Complete briefings 
plus step by step ground school guide with all 
problems worked out. Airman’s Guide and Flight 
Infor M 1 data and all charts. Only 
$5.00. Private Pilot Exam Guide—Contains an 
excellent sample multiple choice exam covering 
the latest test. Also includes Weather Code, 
Airman’s Guide Information and all material 
published by C.A.A. Helpful tips plus navigation 
chart. Only $1.25. Civil Air Reguiations—With 
new Part 20 and all new amendments plus 

ti quiz. Only $1.25 Postpaid or C.O.D.— 











WORLD coverage of all current a 
maps and charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Hydrographic Office, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-B Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 





LOG BOOKS 


—— Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Airline Pilot Log 
.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Air Navigator 





ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Money back guarantee. (Dealers Write For Dis- 
count Schedule) Merrell Aviation Ground School, 
Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Wash. 


CAA Exam Aids: Based on the very latest CAA 
requirements. Private Pilot Exam, new X-Country 
type with illustrated E-6B Manual and Charts 
both $5.00. Commercial Pilot Exam, new X- 
Country type with ill d S6-B M 1 and 
Charts both $5.00. Engine Mechanic Exam, with 
Practical Job Requirements and Oral both $5.00. 
Kane Aero Equipment Co., 1845 Ford Parkway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
LIGHTPLANE design book, including plans, 
$4.75 postpaid. Brochure, 10c. Wm. Fike, Box 
683, Anchorage, Alaska. 
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SCORE High on CAA air navigation examina- 
tions. Prepare quickly with genuine Cramwell 
navigation course, only $3.75, ppd. Be safe— 
fly safely. Cramwell Publishing Co., FM-7, 
Adams, Mass. 

RARE aviation Books, Free 
Catalog. Write, ae ‘Books, § na Bays, 
N. Y. 

AVIATION books, old and new. 
Newcastle, Dallas 20, Texas. 











Morgan, 3058 





INSTRUCTION 





OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Com- 
plete Texts, Pane typical examination. Free 
tical and Marine discount 
sheet. ‘Pan Fan ae Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


LEARN to Fly. Quality for Flying Cadet. Officer 
Candidate or Specialist Training in armed forces 
technical schools. Get paid while learning. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. Guar- 
anteed “Practice Tests” with answers: Flight 
Aptitude, $3.25; G 1 Educati 1 Aptitude, 
$3.25; College and High School Equivalence 
tests, $5.00. All three sets, $9.75, prepaid. Cram- 
well Books, FL-7, Adams, Mass. 











AVIATION Employment information. Names, ad- 
dresses, applications, etc. Guaranteed Reports 
only $1.00. Aviation Division. Box 2904, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 

CO-PILOTS Wanted—Airlines Hiring—Prepare 
For Co-Pilot Interviews, With New “Airline Co- 
Pilot Practice Exams”’—$4.00. Contains Type 
Tests Given Co-Pilot Applicants By Airlines— 
Get: Aviation Job Opportunity Lists—$2.00. Fly- 
ing Clubs Do Pay Off—$1.00. Essco Aviation, 
1654 Idlewood Avenue, Akron 13, Ohio. 


HIGH-PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will rush 
latest confidential reports on best employment 
opportunities (foreign, domestic, skilled, un- 
skilled). Hundreds of aviation jobs now cvail- 
able! Also, jobs in electronics, construction, ship- 
ping, oil, and other lines. Application forms. 
Free registration. One-year advisory service. All 
for $2.50 ($2.85 Airmail). Unconditional Money- 
back Guarantee. Aviation Employment Informa- 
tion Service, Holtsville 7, New York. Six reports 
included Absolutely Free: (1) Pilot's Business 
Flying Directory; (2) Helicopter Opportunities; 
(3) Government Foreign Service; (4) Directory 
of Companies with Foreign Branches; (5) Alas- 
kan Opportunities; (6) Directory of Airlines and 
Aircraft Manufacturers. 


AVIATION Jobs—Names And Addresses of Com- 
i To Contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, (Chi 











EXAM Guides: Commercial pilot $4.00, Instru- 
ment pilot $5.00. Both are complete with all 
necessary material, charts, etc. Extra included 
Free; supplement telling how to read winds 
aloft, weather forecasts and weather map sta- 
tion models (in Calif. add 4% sales tax). 
versal Flight School, 480 North Prairie Ave., 
Hawthorne, California. 





METAL CONVERSIONS 


division), Dept. A-13, 815 Countryside Drive, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AVIATION Personne! Available—Write To: Fitz- 
gerald, (Chicago Division), Dept. A-21, 815 Coun 
tryside Drive, Wheaton, Ilinois. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney. 
$12 Columbian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 
INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum 
bian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Stits Playboy,” High Performance, 
New Revised Blueprints, Easy 
In-Flight Photo, Complete Data, 

Box 3084, 














BUILD, Fly, 
Aerobactics. 
Construction. 
Brochures, $1.00. Stites Aircrait, 
Riverside, California. 

NAMES And Addresses Of People Throughout 
The United States Interested In Aviation. Ex 
cellent Prospects For Aviation Products And 
Services. Guaranteed Accurate. For Complete 
Details Write To: Fitegerald, (Chicago Division), 
Dept. A-20, 815 Countryside Drive, Wheaton. 
Illinois. 

AVIATION Photo & Book Collectors! New lists 
of photos & books now available. Including 
Pioneer, WWI 6 Il. Exclusive photos of Histori- 
cal pl latest Jets. Send 25¢ for sample 








SICK with fabric headaches? Fed up with 100% 
depreciation? End all this with Skycraft De- 
sign’s all-metal conversion. No screws, no rib 
stitching, no kits, no risk. You get flight-proven, 
durable Aluminum Alclad. Riveted rigid, strong. 
smooth, good- looking. CAA-STC approved. Hun- 
dreds of conv Want names of 
satisfied owners? They paid only $350 for Er- 
coupe wings (new thicker leading edge), 2-hr. 
exchange; Cessna 120-140 only $395, 5S-hr. ex- 
change; Stinson-108 wings, $595, fuselage $695, 
both $1195. All prices installed. Now's a good 
time. Skycraft Design, Old Star Airport, Lang- 
horne, Penna. Windsor 5-7750. 

CESSNA Wings Metalized! 120-140 $388.00. Er- 
coupe $350.00. One day fly in exchange! 170 
metalized $538.00. See our 140 at East Side Air- 
port. Vincent Aeronautical, 711 Moberly St., 
Longview, Texas. Plaza 68-4157. Plaza 3-9109. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





AVIATION Operators: Many operators are in- 
creasing their i by stocking Zweng texts 
and general aviation supplies. Apply for a 
Dealership now. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Free Catalog.) 


START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Chris- 
topher Publications, Holte«ville 1, N. Y. 


AVIATION Icbs—Names and Addresses Oi 
Companies To Contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald (Chi- 
cago Division), Dept. A-1, 815 Countryside Drive, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


MAKE Money with Aviation Up to $400 in one 
day. Send $2.00 today for secrets of money 
making methods. Aero Advertising Dept.-7, 3030 
W. Pierce St., Milwaukee 15, Wis. 

















HELP WANTED 





COPYRIGHTED Reports on best paying opportu- 
nities in foreign and domestic employment for 
skilled and unskilled. Aviation, construction, 
government, oil, shipping, laborers, office-work, 
trades, factory, supervisory, unusual jobs of 
many types. Special reports for pilots, engi- 
neers, mechanics, all aviation specialists with 
Airlines, Feederlines, Aircraft Factories, Crop- 
dusters, Corporation Aircraft, etc. One year reg- 
istration-advisory service. All for only $2.00 
($2. 25 a (Reports = C.O.D. on request.) 

ble your money 
back. Our 12th connie Gees Act today for 
best paying jobs. Seesaw tes Services, Suite 514- 
FF Meramec Building, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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COMMERCIAL Pilot with appropriate ratings in- 
cluding C.F.I., Previous airline experience. De- 
sires corporate Pilot position (Light Twin). 
Eastern U. S. Classified Box 119, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


photo & book lists. Airbooks, P.O. Box 958. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

HOMEBUILT Designer-Builder Handbook. For 
mulas; Layout; Airfoils; Engines. $1.00. San 
Ushan, Box 4332, N. P. Sta., San Diego 4, Calif. 





FLYING ADVERTISERS 
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(Continued from page 10) 


were involved in the hold-up, a corpo- 
rate-owned Cessna and a stolen Aeronca. 
When the suspects were apprehended 
they were wearing AF fatigue clothes, 
though civilians. 


peer RADIO pDIviston has introduced 
a new short-wave portable radio with 





the businessman-pilot in mind. It is a 
seven-band, transistorized radio operating 
on ordinary flashlight batteries. Called 
the T-9 “Trans-World,” the set has a 
built-in Magnecor and telescope antenna, 
moisture-proof wiring. A headjack is also 
provided. Not limited to use in flying, 
the set, weighing less than 20 pounds, 
can be taken anywhere for added enjoy 
ment. Its price is about $225 


H™ RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM, reports car 
rental service at airports has been 
increased from 274 facilities to 361 in 
the past year and that 65 per cent of all 
its rentals to out-of-town arrivals are air 
travelers. Hertz further reports that its 
Rent-a-Plane Service is expected to be es- 
tablished in 25 cities this month (January). 


8 gyoe~ CAREFUL, the lady here with the 
ordinary household vacuum cleaner 
is likely to be gobbled up by the giant 
vacuum cleaner bringing up the rear. Be- 
hind her is the new Fruehauf Cole-Vac 





airfield cleaner which, operating at 25 
mph, will clean a million square feet an 
hour of the debris that could seriously 
damage jet plant engines. This particular 
giant is presently in use at Boeing’s trans- 
port division field in Renton, Wash. 


A PARTIAL LISTING by States, of colleges 
and universities offering Air Trans- 
portation and Management Courses has 
been compiled by the U. S. Office of Edu- 


90 





cation. Single, free copies of this eight- 
page list, which includes 46 schools in 26 
states, may be obtained through Willis C. 
Brown, Specialist for Aviation Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ew reaTures of the Callair (Afton, 

Wyo.) agricultural plane recently an- 
nounced by the manufacturer include an 
increased wing area of 10% sq. ft., a new 
fiberglass spill plate, all-steel fuselage 
structure with activated coating. This 
coating is said to be seven times harder 
than baked enamel and is resistant to all 
chemicals used in dusting and spraying. 
Additional features are a crack-resistant 
fiberglass nose cowling and a new instant- 
change combination dispersal unit. 


| pos JANUARY 20 through February 7, 
the Aviation Safety Division of the 
University of Southern Calif, Los 
Angeles, is holding an Aviation Institute 
for commercial and business pilots. A 
non-credit, professional course for per- 
sons interested in commercial aviation, 
the course is designed particularly to 
serve operations managers, senior pilots, 
flight engineers, flight and ground in- 
structors, test pilots and executives. 


N ECONOMICAL reflector marker which 
lights up from all directions has been 
introduced by the 


Dynamic Special- 
tie , Inc., of Bir- 
m .igham, Mich. 


Called the Spark-L- 
Ite, it consists of a 
hollow three-inch 
“beehive” molded 
from transparent 
Plexiglas acrylic 
plastic with thou- 
sands of tiny facets 
in the inner sur- 
face. The unit is 
screwed onto the 
end of a % x 18- 
inch steel rod. De- 
signed for unlight- 
ed aircraft runways, hangar entrances 
and many other purposes, each costs $1.95 
In lots of 200-plus, unit cost is about half. 


OCALINE, the new lightweight radio 

transceiver priced at less than $100 
is being marketed through Air Associates. 
No operator’s license is required. Oper- 
ating on a fixed frequency no tuning is 
required. Available for dual operation on 
either 6 V.DC and 115 V.AC or 12 V.DC 
and 115 V.AC, the Vocaline transceiver 
connects even to an airplane cigar lighter 
for power. 


EW EDITION of CAA’s once-a-year pub- 

lication, “Flight Information Manual,” 
is available and is full of helpful informa- 
tion for the pilot. There is a wealth of 
new information, including good operat- 
ing practices, revision of air traffic rules, 
descriptive rewrite of Federal airways 
lighting aids, sketches of various ap- 
proach lighting at airports, Search and 
Rescue plan, radar weather advisory 
service and other pertinent items. Fifty 
cents at Government Printing Office. 

PRINTED IN U.8.A 


| ggy-aepeasers EXPANSION and the increas- 
ing variety of Lycoming engine mod- 
els has prompted the company to estab- 
lish an aircraft engine service center and 
training school at the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Airport. The mechanics school 


(right) 





provides free week-long training on any 
Lycoming model. Along with the class- 
room instruction, those attending can ob- 
serve actual maintenance procedures at 
the adjacent service hangar, and engine 
manufacturing at the nearby Lycoming 
plant. 


| gencarene ns: age IN COLOR and made in co- 
operation with IATA and ICAO, the 
latest addition to Shell Oil Company’s 
film library is “Song of the Clouds” a 36- 
minute, 16mm film which shows how one 
airplane ticket can take a passenger 
around the world on a score of different 
airlines of his own choosing. An out- 
standing story of air travel, photographed 
on a 75,000-mile journey, this film is avail- 
able to groups on loan from Shell at 50 
West 50th St.. New York, N. Y 


HEN EXECUTIVES of Paradox Minerals 

Inc., Santa Fe, New Mexico meet in 
business sessions a lot of pilot talk comes 
into the conversation along with gas, oil 
and minerals. This is natural since all are 
pilots and each flies one of the company 
planes on business. Preparing here for 





landsman Bruce 
still 
and 


take-off are: (1 to r) 
Grimes (a non-pilot who says “it 
takes footwork to find minerals”) 
pilots: geologist, Richard Spurrier; com- 
pany secretary-treas., C. W. Dunbar; v. p., 
Charles Loveless and president, Frank 
Barnes. 


A’ ORTHODONTIC CENTER with a 2,000-foot 
runway for the convenience of fly- 
ing patients is nearing the building stage 
near Michigan City, Ind. In addition to 
the runway, the center will include pro- 
fessional offices, laboratories and a build- 
ing for the manufacture of teeth-straight- 
ening devices. Drs. Harold D. Kesling 
and Robert A. Rocke, orthodontic associ- 
ates, are building the center, which is 
conveniently located on a 30-acre tract of 
land adjacent to US. Highway 421 at 
Michigan City — Westville interchange 
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TYPE 21A ADF WEIGHS ONLY 19.7 POUNDS 
Component Unit Weights: 

Receiver, 6.8 Ibs.; Loop, 4.3 Ibs.; Loop Housing, 0.5 Ibs.; 

Indicator, 1.3 Ibs.; Control Unit, 1.6 Ibs.; Power Unit, 5.2 Ibs.; 

CAA Certificote No. 1R4-9 U.S. Military: AN/ARN-59 

British Certificate of Approval VC-78 
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World-Wide navigation aid 


The Time Tested ADF Now in Less Weight, Less Space 


The ADF is a basic air navigation instrument, used in 
all parts of the world, turnable to some 60,000 trans- 
mitters. But the important thing now about the ADI 
is that ARC has engineered an ADF system down to 
less than 20 pounds in weight, with a comparable 
saving in space. 

Now pilots enjoy the advantages of dual installations of 
this compact miniaturized equipment in tolerable weight 
and space requirements. 


The ARC Type 21A ADF is built to today’s more 
critical speed and environmental demands. It has her- 
metic sealing of vital components, such as the entire 
loop assembly. It covers all frequencies from 190 kc to 
1750 kc . . . operates on only 2.8 amps at 27.5 volts dc 
input or equal power at 13.5 volts. A significant feature 
is the extremely low loop drag—only two inches out- 
side the aircraft skin. 


Ask your dealer for detailed literature. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


ficcrate Radio Corporation soonron, new sersey 


Omni/Loc Receivers « 
LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders ¢ 


10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers @ High Powered Cabin Audio Amplifiers 
900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 


Generators and Standard Course Checkers ¢ 


Course Directors 
UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters (5 to 360 channels) 


© Interphone Amplifiers « Omnirange Signal 











THE CONVAIR JET 88O WILL OFFER YOU COMPLETE LUXURY... 


Two on the Aisle! 


Luxurious in every detail, the Convair Jet 880 will offer travelers 
in the new jet age first-class two-abreast seating throughout! In 
addition to unmatched luxury, the 880, with a cruising speed of 615 
miles per hour, will be the world’s fastest jet passenger plane! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





